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Meeting the Threat of Communism in the Far East 


by Walter S. Robertson 
Assistant Secretary for Far Eastern Affairs + 


When I first accepted your invitation, the Mid- 
ile Eastern crisis and the tremendous explosion 
of Hungary were just developing. A great deal 
his happened since with profound significance 
for our time. I should like to discuss with you 
tonight the relation of these events to our position 
inthe Far East, which involves discussion of our 
China policy, and to give you my idea of your 
sake in international affairs. 

Before I do so, however, I would like to ask 
you to bring to mind two significant historical 
facts of the era in which we are living. 

The first of these facts, necessary to an under- 
sanding of our position in the Far East today, 
is the tremendous change which has occurred in 
American outlook. 

One of the things that we Americans discovered 
when we were rudely awakened in 1941 from our 
dream of isolationism was that global peace and 
our own national security are indivisible. Re- 
luctantly we came to accept the fact that aggres- 
sion anywhere is a threat, however disguised or 
apparently remote, to our own freedom. We 
learned that events in one part of the world af- 
fect every other part. We learned that, no mat- 
ter how remote the fire may be, we must help to 
put it out, lest it consume us all. We learned 
another uncomfortable lesson, too—that Ameri- 
can wealth and productive capacity has given us 
power and with that power has come world leader- 
ship, unsought and unwanted. These are the les- 
sons that we must now apply. 

The second historical fact which I ask you to 
remember as we explore the international scene 





*Address made before the Bloomington Association of 
Commerce, Bloomington, Ill., on Feb. 6 (press release 
52 dated Feb. 5). 
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of today this emergence of international commu- 
nism as the one great, aggressive threat to the lib- 
erties of mankind. This threat is an integral part 
of the equation which we must solve. 

When Lenin plotted his plans for world domi- 
nation, he did not control a square inch of the 
world’s territory. His possessions consisted of an 
economic and political philosophy—an idea—to 
which he gave passionate allegiance, a band of de- 
voted fanatical disciples, and a fertile bed com- 
pounded of man’s injustice to man in which to 
plant his seed. His plans were comprehensive 
and explicit. He brooked no permanent compro- 
mise. Coexistence, he wrote, for any length of 
time is unthinkable. He likened the Communist 
Party to a man ascending a steep, unexplored 
mountain who comes to an obstacle making fur- 
ther progress impossible. The man then, said 
Lenin, must descend, seek another path—longer, 
perhaps, but one which would enable him to reach 
the summit. He defined his summit in exact 
terms. “First,” he said, “we will take Eastern 
Europe, then the masses of Asia, then we will sur- 
round America, the last citadel of capitalism. We 
won't have to attack; she will fall into our lap 
like an overripe fruit.” 

His blueprint has been followed with clocklike 
precision by his disciples. After the revolution in 
Russia had been consolidated, the Communists be- 
gan one by one to pluck off every country of East- 
ern Europe—Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Czech- 
oslovakia, Poland, Bulgaria, Hungary, Rumania, 
East Germany, Albania. At Yalta in 1945 the 
Soviets were awarded the de facto control of Man- 
churia, the most strategic base in all Asia for the 
furtherance of Lenin’s designs. The Soviets well 
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knew that they had within China a hard core of 
philosophical Marxists with a fanatical dedica- 
tion matching their own. They well knew that 
Stalin had no more devoted disciple in the world 
than the leader of the Chinese Communists, Mao 
Tse-tung. When some American and other apolo- 
gists were portraying Mao as spearheading a 
democratic revolution for agrarian reform, Mao 
was writing of himself, “I am a Marxist, dedicated 
to communizing China and the world under the 
leadership of Moscow.” Within 4 years the Chi- 
nese Communists, in collusion with the Russians 
and armed and equipped with Japanese weapons 
turned over to them by the Russians, had taken 
possession of the mainland of China. 

There followed in quick succession the invasion 
of Korea, the occupation of Tibet, and the war in 
Indochina. The Asian score? The mainland of 
China, North Korea, Tibet, North Viet-Nam, two 
provinces of Laos—Lenin’s masses, plus strategic 
positions for future operations. 

Starting from zero in our generation, the inter- 
national Communists now hold in a grip of ruth- 
less power 16 nations, 900 million people—a cir- 
cumstance recently described by the Secretary of 
State as “the most frightening fact history re- 
cords.” This is a hard, uncompromising truth 
which is being constantly swept under the rug by 
the erstwhile and present-day wishful thinkers. 


U.S. Response to Challenge 

Thus we see that the leadership we have acquired 
as a gift of history is thrust into our hands at a 
moment when the world is confronted with a new 
problem to be solved. Our response to this chal- 
lenge has been rapid and resolute. It has taken 
two principal forms. Broadly speaking, we led 
the free world in resisting aggression in any form 
and at the same time have tried to help others gain 
the strength to assist in making aggression 
unprofitable. 

With other United Nations forces we resisted 
and checked the Communist challenge in Korea. 
We have also made clear our determination to aid 
in resisting further open aggression. Specifically, 
we have signed a security treaty with Japan and 
bilateral security treaties with the Republics of 
the Philippines, Korea, and China. The Anzus 
treaty links Australia, New Zealand, and the 
United States in a defensive alliance. Australia 
and New Zealand also joined with the United 
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States, Pakistan, Thailand, the Philippines, Great tn 


Britain, and France in the Searo treaty of alli- 4. ¢ 
ance against aggression in Southeast Asia. for th 
The second way in which we have met thy The 
Communist threat in the Far East has been t) 7, 
offer military, economic, and technical assistance They 
to those nations desiring it and willing to use it follo’ 
to maintain their own independence. of A 
Now, at a critical time, these same principles ar the E 
being applied in a new area of the world wher} joy | 
the threat of Communist expansion has again be 1, 
come acute. President Eisenhower has proposed) ,.q , 
a course of action to insure “the full sovereignty any a 
and independence of each and every nation of the| ;..° yy, 
Middle East.” Th 
The application of this policy will mean closing profo 
an obvious gap in the free world’s chain of de ate 
fenses beginning with Nato to the West and run j,.4, 
ning through the Far East, where our defensive 7, , 
strength already has been heavily engaged. We aun 
thereby reduce the genuine risk of a breakthrougl} ;_. },, 
by the forces dedicated to the destruction of the oi, , 
free world. In doing this we of course accept nev) 4... . 
risks, but we do so with calculation, knowing that dignal 
without some risk there can be no safety. a 
The President’s decision to place a shield ove, yp, 
the vulnerable Middle East had not yet been) pen 
known before I concluded my most recent visit to lien the 
the Far East in November-December last. Yet) 9 1, 
found the peoples of that area engaged in reasses$) nic 
ing their estimate of what generally many of them) 4:1), 
have heretofore regarded as some kind of power ,, po. 
struggle between two great nations which they] ),. po 
hoped would become none of their affair. | sition: 
The forthright, unequivocal stand of the United] 51) 1. 
States against aggression by anyone in the Middk| oe , 
East regardless of any considerations of expedi y pay 
ency created a profound effect, resulting in a neW o¢ neja 
prestige for the United States in Asia. This has pursue 
been accompanied by a proportionate reduction Il} psoiut 
the suspicion of our motives which has character} no ij}y 
ized our relationships in some quarters in recent For 
years. Since we are the close associate of colonial ie wi 
powers in Europe, the newly independent nation} ,,,, t} 
of Asia have not always been ready to accept ou expecte 
own statement of our intentions. poe 
The words of President Eisenhower in announe} ¢,, Co. 
ing our steadfast American doctrine have had 4 Ihave be 
welcome ring in the new nations of Asia. | 1955, be 














. we cannot and we will not condone armed ag ‘son anc 
gression—no matter who the attacker, and no matte line V 
who the victim. i glme, 
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We cannot—in the world, any more than in our Own 
J Great nation—subscribe to one law for the weak, another law 
of alli. for the strong; one law for those opposing us, another 
for those allied with us. 

There can be Only one law—or there will be no peace. 


vet the 


een t Those were words that Asia longed to hear. 


istaNct They have at a stroke, and by the actions which 
Use It followed in the United Nations, given a new glow 
of Asian confidence in American objectives in 
les an| the Far East. Yet we must remember that this 
wher! new feeling of trust which these words and ac- 
ain be} tions have created is as fragile as a new seedling, 
oposed and we must constantly be on our guard against 
"elgnty| any act which would even faintly hint that Amer- 
of the! ica would compromise the principle behind them. 
. | The Soviet aggression in Hungary was also a 
closing profound revelation to many an Asian who had 
of de heretofore clung to the words rather than the 
id Tul jeeds of communism for comforting reassurance. 
fensivt| ty 9 single blinding flash the facade has come 
1. We down and the stark structure of Soviet imperial- 
\rougl! im has been exposed in all its horror. There re- 
of tht} main some apologists and some of faint heart, but 
pt nev! their words are largely lost in the upsurge of in- 
ng tha dignation that has swept informed Asians in the 
wake of this Communist outrage. 

Now I should be the last to tell you that as a 
t been! result of our policies the threat of communism 
visit tO) has been met in the Far East. On the contrary, 

Yet I! the menacing shadow of the international Com- 
ASSESS) munists still lies heavily over the area. Yet I 
f them think there can be no question but that the course 

Powe ve have pursued has had a deterrent effect and 
h they) has bought some of the time needed for the free 
__,;nations of Asia to build the strength which they 
United) yin require to retain their independence. 
Middk Of one thing I am confident: Simply because 
xpedi| ve have made a few gains, this is no time to talk 
| a NeW of relaxing or softening the policies that we have 
his his oursued. Now is the time to press even more 
tion Ml) resolutely along the path we have chosen. Let 
Tactel) me illustrate. 

via For some months prior to November 6 last, it 
olonial was widely whispered at home and abroad that, 
nation’ onee the elections were over, a change could be 
pt OW expected in America’s policy with respect to non- 
recognition and opposition to U.N. membership 
noun! for Communist China. The negotiations which 
had 4 have been carried on at Geneva since August 1, 

1955, between American Ambassador Alexis John- 


ned a son and a representative of the Red Chinese re- 
matte 


_gime, Wang Ping-nan, were cited as evidence that 





id over 
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the United States was negotiating a political ac- 
commodation with the Reds. As has been repeat- 
edly stated, these negotiations were undertaken 
by the United States in an effort to obtain the re- 
lease of our illegally imprisoned nationals and to 
obtain from the Red Chinese a meaningful agree- 
ment for the renunciation of force in the Taiwan 
area. Despite these clear statements and despite 
the fact that the Kelly resolution ? opposing rec- 
ognition and U.N. membership for the Peiping 
regime was passed by an overwhelming and unani- 
mous vote of Congress—391 to 0 in the House and 
86 to 0 in the Senate—and that the presidential 
candidates of both parties ran on platforms con- 
taining almost identical planks against such rec- 
ognition and U.N. membership, these rumors 
were once more revived after the elections. Well, 
the elections are over and we have not changed 
our minds. I see no reason to expect that we will. 


Bases of Policy Toward China 


Our opposition to the Red regime in Peiping is 
not, as some have said, based upon the disapproval 
of an ideology or an economic system, much as we 
abhor both. We recognize many totalitarian 
governments and those with many economic sys- 
tems, and we have not been unwilling to meet 
with them in the world forum of the United Na- 
tions. Nor is our policy, as our critics would have 
it, based on an “emotional reaction” to the Korean 
war. Our policy is a realistic one, rooted in prin- 
ciple as well as in the self-interest of the free 
world. It is based on three basic considerations. 

The first of these considerations is the security 
interests of the United States and the free world’s 
collective security, which is part and parcel of 
our own. 

It is often forgotten by some critics that rec- 
ognition of Communist China would, as a prac- 
tical matter, mean the liquidation of the Republic 
of China on Formosa, with all that implies to our 
strategic, moral, and psychological position in op- 
position to Communist expansion in the Far East. 
When that is recalled, it is much easier to under- 
stand why we have established diplomatic rela- 
tions with Soviet Russia, the homeland of com- 
munism, but not with Communist China. 

Formosa is a vital link in the free world’s island 
chain of defenses in the Pacific, all now covered 


by mutual defense treaties. The army on Formosa 


*Wor text, see BULLETIN of Aug. 20, 1956, p. 311. 
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of some 400,000 men, trained and equipped by the 
United States, is a powerful deterrent to Com- 
munist overt aggression in Korea and elsewhere 
in Asia. If Formosa should fall to the Com- 
munists, Japan, the Philippines, and all of South- 
east Asia would be seriously threatened. 

The second main consideration on which our 
policy is based is the interest of Asian countries 
in escaping Communist enslavement. If the 
United States were to abandon the Republic of 
China in order to placate the insatiable Red 
Chinese, no country in Asia could feel that they 
could longer rely on the protection of the United 
States against the Communist threat. These com- 
paratively weak nations would have no other re- 
course than to come to terms, the best they could 
get, with the Peiping colossus. 

Not only could we then expect the rapid expan- 
sion of communism throughout Asia, but the 
moral position of the United States, upon which 
we must inevitably rely for much of our strength, 
would suffer serious damage. 

The third major consideration for our policy is 
the long-range interest of the Chinese people 
themselves. 

The National Government is a symbol, the only 
rallying point in the world for non-Communist 
Chinese—the only alternative to communism for 
millions of Chinese on the mainland and through- 
out Southeast Asia. If the National Government 
should be liquidated, some 12 million overseas 
Chinese would automatically become citizens of 
Red China and potential cells of infiltration and 
subversion against the governments of the coun- 
tries where they reside. Such an eventuality 
would become a matter of the gravest concern to 
the free countries of Asia. 

Let no one say that we are denying representa- 
tion to 600 million Chinese. The defiant Marxist 
imposters in Peiping come no closer to represent- 
ing the true interests, aspirations, and will of the 
Chinese people than William Z. Foster comes to 
representing the will and aspirations of the 
American people. They are part and parcel of 
the apparatus of the international Communist 
conspiracy. Their regime was imposed by force 
with the volition of only an infinitesimal fraction 
of the Chinese people. It has been kept in power 
by bloody purges and the liquidation of some 18 
millions of mainland Chinese in 7 years. Our 
Government is opposed to any action which would 
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create international prestige for this regime or to 
increase its capacity for advancing its plan for 
the communization of Asia or which would betray 
the hopes of those having the will to resist it. 

Even if we were to consider the question of 
recognition from a purely legalistic point of view, 
there is no basis to be found either for recognition 
of Communist China by the United States or for 
admission of that regime to the United Nations, 

By every standard of national and international 
conduct, Red China under its present regime is 
an outlaw nation. Recognition of a government 
involves not only de facto control of territory but 
also the ability and willingness to live up to inter- 
national obligations. What has been the record 
of the Peiping regime? Seizing power in 1949, 
it promptly repudiated all the international 
obligations of the Government of China. It con- 
fiscated without compensation properties of other 
nationals valued in the hundreds of millions of 
dollars. It demanded and received as blackmail 
hundreds of thousands of dollars additional for 
granting exit visas to foreign nationals owning 
and/or operating these properties. It threw for. 
eign citizens into prison without trial. 

In 1950, having been in power less than a year, 
Red China invaded Korea and was promptly 
branded an aggressor against the peace of the 
world by U.N. resolution. That resolution is still 
outstanding. If Red China was an aggressor in 
1950, it is an aggressor in 1957. Its armies are 
still in military occupation of North Korea. It 
has shown complete disregard for international 
commitments made on its own account. Signing 
an armistice in Korea in July 1953 calling for the 
exchange of all war prisoners, it held back groups 
of our prisoners and later bargained for their re- 
lease. It brought into North Korea hundreds of 
modern airplanes and other combat equipment 
prohibited by the Armistice Agreement. 

A similar pattern was followed in Indochina 

The Geneva agreement in 1954 governing the 
cease-fire in Viet-Nam was negotiated with the 
French by Chou En-lai, Red China’s Foreign Min- 
ister, and Molotov, with the Viet Minh represent: 
ative playing only a minor part. In flagrant 
violation of this agreement, the Communist pup- 
pet Viet Minh armies have been built up by the 
Red Chinese from 7 to 20 divisions and their ar- 
tillery firepower increased some sixfold. Fur 
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of negotiation, Red China made an unconditional 
public commitment to release all Americans de- 
tained in China against their will. There were 19 
known Americans in jail on that date. Only 9 
have been released, and the remaining 10 are now 
being held as political hostages in an effort to ob- 
tain political concessions. 

Can this record qualify any regime for accept- 
ance as a responsible representative government ? 
I leave the answer in your hands. 


Individual’s Stake in World Affairs 


That brings me to the question I would like to 
leave with you tonight. What is your stake in 
these international problems? 

I think I can sum up the answer in one word— 
Bloomington, the Bloomington you know tonight, 
the Bloomington you plan for the morrow. 

When you picked up your morning paper and 
read the uncensored news of the world, you prob- 
ably gave no thought to the fact that you were 
exercising a privilege denied to hundreds of mil- 
lions of people with whom you share this globe. 
Freedom of the press exists only in the free world. 

When you go to a lecture or a political meeting 
and there find a speaker lambasting the national 
government, or the state government, or the city 
government, or anything else that might have 
aroused his ire, you do not need to be reminded 
that he is indulging a right purchased for you by 
the blood of your forefathers, the right to criticize 
—freedom of speech. 

And on a Sunday morning, glorious with sun- 
shine, when the call of the golf course is so strong 
that you find little difficulty in persuading your- 
self that on such a day and after such a hard week 
what you need most in all the world is exercise, 
pause long enough to remember that there is a 
precious privilege also available to you on this 
day, the right to go into the church or synagogue 
of your choice and worship God as you please. 
Freedom of worship is a foundation stone of 
American life. 

And, when in the middle of the night there 
comes a sharp rap on the door, you go sleepily and 
grumpily expecting to receive a telegram or a 
special delivery letter, not in shrinking fear of be- 
ing whisked away by dreaded secret police, with- 
out charge or warrant, to a fate unknown. 

These simple things—priceless blessings which 
we so casually take for granted; all the rights, 
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privileges, freedoms, dignities guaranteed to us 
by a Bill of Rights wrought out of long, tortuous 
years of struggle and sacrifice; everything that 
goes to make up the warp and woof of your lives 
—all these represent your stake in international 
affairs. 

Whatever international affairs may have in- 
volved in the past, the primary objective today 
is to save what we call our way of life from 
destruction. We are grievously threatened. We 
are threatened by an implacable enemy already 
holding more than one-third of the world’s popu- 
lation in its grip, an enemy fired by an evil 
ideology fanatically dedicated to the communiza- 
tion of the world, an enemy which philosophically 
would make society better by destroying every- 
thing in society which makes it good. 

What can we do to save ourselves? I believe 
that our ability to prevent the Communists from 
launching an all-out war of conquest at some time 
of their choosing depends on our strength and the 
strength of our allies. Our international pro- 
grams are dedicated to making the free world 
strong, to holding and winning allies to the cause 
of freedom, to arousing the masses of the world to 
its peril. 

We continue to seek peace with all men. Yet 
we do not believe that peace is attainable through 
giving the aggressor what he seeks. On the con- 
trary, the firmer we stand, the cooler our nerve, 
the more united we are, the more likely we are to 
come through the tensions of this time without 
resort to war and with our freedom intact. 


United States and Poland To Hold 
Economic Talks 


Press release 55 dated February 7 

The United States has invited the Polish Gov- 
ernment to hold economic talks in Washington in 
order to explore certain questions involved in ex- 
panding economic relations between the two coun- 
tries. The Polish Government has already indi- 
cated a readiness to send financial and commercial 
experts to Washington for this purpose. The 
talks are expected to include, in particular, con- 
sideration of Poland’s interest in obtaining U.S. 
agricultural commodities in surplus supply. It is 
expected that the discussions will take place in the 
near future. 
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Secretary Dulles’ News Conference of February 5 


Press release 53 dated February 5 


Secretary Dulles: I am sorry that I was not 
able to meet with you during the month of Janu- 
ary. I planned it once or twice, but I had other 
engagements that turned out to be more pressing. 
I am glad to be here today and will answer any 
questions that you ask, if I can. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, would you favor use of sanc- 
tions against Israel if it refused to withdraw from 
Gaza and the Gulf of Aqaba? 


A. Well, that is a question we could only answer 
within the context of a United Nations resolu- 
tion. We would not take any action in the way 
of sanctions unilaterally. If there was action by 
United Nations calling for sanctions, we would of 
course have to give them very serious consider- 
ation. 


Q. Does the United States favor certain sanc- 
tions? 


A. Well, that is a hypothetical question which 
I would prefer not to answer because our think- 
ing certainly is in terms of compliance by Israel 
with the terms of this resolution, and we have good 
ground to hope, at least, that this resolution will 
be complied with and we have not gone on to think 
what would happen if it did not. Ambassador 
Lodge made the statement if it was not complied 
with, it could not be predicted what would 
happen.’ I would prefer myself not to make that 
prediction. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, we have been committed, as 
I understand it, through the United Nations, and 
through the Tripartite Agreement of 1950 and 
various other statements that this administration 
has made, to support what might be called the ex- 
istence of Israel. Would we go to the protection 
of that existence of Israe’ to the extent, as our pol- 


*See p. 327. 
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icy now stands, of risking war with the Soviet 
Union? 


A. I don’t think we would be deterred from 
taking any course we thought right because of fear 
of what the Soviet Union might do. That would 
put the Soviet Union in the position of being able 
to dictate our policy and swerve us from what we 
thought the right course. I cannot imagine that 
we would be influenced from what we thought 
right because of fear of what the Soviet Union 
might do. We have repeatedly faced up to situa- 
tions where the Soviet Union made serious threats 
if we did something, and we went ahead and did 
it, and I think that is the proper course to pursue. 


Congressional Review of Middle East Policy 


Q. Mr. Secretary, can you tell us what the situ- 
ation is regarding State Department activity in 
connection with the Senate request for documents 
and material relating to Middle East policy? 


A. We started the work going, I think, in the 
Historical Division. It is a task of very great 
magnitude which will involve reviewing several 
hundred thousand, I suppose, of documents, and 
it covers a span of 11 years, but the work is al- 
ready started actively. I cannot yet give the time 
forecast as to when it will be completed, and one 
matter we want to discuss, I think, with the com- 
mittee is whether they want to get it on a year-by- 
year basis or wait and get it all at one time. We 
will presumably start our work going back to 
1946, which is the year beginning, and we could 
prepare this perhaps on a year-by-year basis or 
wait until it is all available. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, do you anticipate hearings to 
follow after you have collected this information 
and passed it on to the committee? 

A. Well, we have no reason to anticipate that. 
Of course, that is up to the Senate to decide, but 
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the original suggestion at the hearings has been 
modified in favor of the written report and I sup- 
pose the Senate will then consider, in the light of 
the written report, whether it will be important to 
have hearings or not. But we have no reason to 
anticipate that. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, what did you have in mind 
when testifying on the Hill that the white paper 
would adversely affect our relations with Britain 
and France? 


A. I said, if it involved disclosure of confi- 
dential information. Of course, a great deal of 
what transpired is reflected in exchanges of com- 
munications which, in accordance with accepted 
international practice, should not be made public 
without the consent of the other governments con- 
cerned. Any effort to force the publication with- 
out that would have an adverse effect upon our re- 
lations. I think also the content of some of this 
would have a serious effect upon relations. Some- 
times the story of these events cannot be fully told 
until some time after, when they are of interest 
to historians rather than politicians. 


Q. Then for the time being you feel that this 
story cannot be fully told? 


A. I do not think it can now be fully told. 


Policy Toward Red China 

Q. Mr. Secretary, in recent weeks there has been 
a feeling the United States might be considering 
a change in its policy toward Red China. There 
have been reports the United States is actively 
working for increasing trade restrictions with the 
Chinese Communists. I wonder if you could 
clarify what our position is and will be with re- 
gard to Red China? 


A. I am not aware of any change whatsoever 
in our position. I don’t know of any change with 
reference to trade other than the normal meetings 
of Cutncom, which is a committee which deals 
currently with these matters and meets from time 
totime. But nothing has been brought personally 
to my attention in that situation to suggest any- 
thing that is abnormal and involving any change 
in policy. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, on one aspect of that question, 
would you give us your philosophy about the 
policy of denying access to reporters in China, 
particularly the apparent failure to draw these 
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distinctions between a reporter going there to do 
his job and, say, a businessman going there to sell 
a product? 


A. Well, my philosophy is, I think, in that re- 
spect the same as the President expressed at a 
recent press conference, that we don’t like to have 
American citizens used as a means of coercion as 
against the United States Government. As you 
know, of course, the Chinese Communist Govern- 
ment has for some time been trying to get re- 
porters—preferably those it picked—to come into 
Communist China, and it has repeatedly tried to 
use the illegal detention of Americans in Com- 
munist China as a means of pressure to accom- 
plish its ends in that respect.2, We do not think 
that it is sound philosophy to permit other gov- 
ernments—other regimes—to feel that it is profit- 
able business for them to withhold and detain il- 
legally and throw into jail American citizens so 
they can put a price on their release. If we allow 
that to happen in one case, then I think the safety 
of all Americans throughout the world is lowered 
by several degrees for a long time in the future. 
It is a fact that the Chinese Communists are try- 
ing to use Americans to accomplish that end, 
which makes us reluctant to do it. If the Ameri- 
cans were released, then we would, of course, give 
a new look at the situation. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, in the negotiations for the 
Dhahran air base has any attempt been made to 
get an agreement from King Saud to discontinue 
discrimination against American personnel there? 


A. The talks with King Saud’s counselors are 
going on, and I prefer not to comment on the 
progress of those talks while they are in progress. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, can you shed any light on 
who the mystery patient in the Kremlin is? 


A. No, I am sorry to say that our intelligence 
people have not been able to identify him. We 
think we know quite a few people who he is not, 
but just who he is is much more difficult to say. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, to get back to the reporters 
in China for a moment, do you believe that any 
reports coming out of there from bona fide Ameri- 
can correspondents will be inevitably beneficial to 
the Chinese Communists? 


* For a statement on the failure of Communist China to 
release imprisoned Americans, see BULLETIN of Feb. 18, 
1957, p. 261. 
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A. No, sir. Our policy is in no sense at all dic- 
tated by a desire to withhold from the American 
people any information about Communist China. 
It is solely dictated by the fact that we do not want 
to see the Chinese Communists gain their ends by 
the means of holding Americans in jail. 


Q. Sir, that being so, and your statement that 
you do not think that reports by bona fide Ameri- 
can correspondents, if they were to operate from 
China, would be beneficial necessarily to the re- 
gime—against that background what is the con- 
nection then between the State Department’s or 
the administration’s policy of banning American 
correspondents going to China—to Communist 
China—and the position of the American prison- 
ers? I don’t get the bridge between the two. 


A. The bridge is one that was built by the Chi- 
nese Communists, not by us. There is no neces- 
sary connection whatsoever. The Chinese Com- 
munists have made the connection. They have 
said, in effect, that they want to have certain 
American correspondents come to Communist 
China and will hold Americans in jail until we 
allow them to come. Now that is the situation 
we are faced with. 


Q. But, Mr. Secretary, surely it is true that this 
was the policy before they were holding these 
prisoners. We were denied the right to send a 
correspondent to China even before the present 
situation existed. 


A. I am not aware that any correspondents 
tried to go to China before that time. It didn’t 
come to my knowledge. But the connection you 
refer to is the connection, not made by us but 
made by the Chinese Communists. 


Q. Just to pursue it a little further, Mr. Secre- 
tary, in that case is it correct, then, to say if some 
bona fide American correspondent whom the Chi- 
nese have not said that they wanted was able to 
get permission from Peiping that this would not 
necessarily be a contradiction of your policy if the 
State Department gave him a passport? 

A. Well, it is very difficult for me to conceive of 
any American correspondent going to Communist 
China against the wishes of the Chinese Com- 
munist Government. 


Q. I am simply raising the point because I am 
confused about your definition of what that cate- 
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gory is of sending certain correspondents that| | 
| peo} 


they would like to have. 


A. I thought you put the case of somebody that 
they didn’t like to have going. 


Q. I did, but I— 
A. I say that is a case which cannot exist. 


Q. I realize that, sir, but I am simply trying to 
get at what you think is their definition of cor- 
respondents they would like to have come. 


A. I don’t know how they define whom they 
would like to have come. All I do know is that 
they first tried to use the American fliers that they 
held illegally under the armistice as a means of 
getting Americans—particularly the families of 
the fliers—in. And the first talks that took place 
with reference to that matter indicated that they 
were prepared to make a deal and that they would 
release these fliers if we would drop the ban upon 
the families and, for that matter, upon the Ameri- 
can correspondents going in. We declined to 
make that deal. Finally we got the fliers out. 
They have proposed to make the same deal in es- 
sence with reference to the American civilians, 
We have so far refused to make that deal. We 
have got all of the civilians out except 10. I don't 
believe that the bodies of American citizens ought 
to be made a subject for that kind of barter. So 
long as the Chinese Communists make the connec- 
tion, we cannot escape the consequences of that 
connection or escape the fact that, if we give in 
to it, it puts a premium for all time and at all 
places upon seizing and imprisoning Americans 
illegally and then bargaining as to the terms upon 
which they will be allowed to get out. That kind 
of blackmail I don’t propose to satisfy. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, have they made any recent 
representations at Geneva along the lines you just 
mentioned, swapping the 10 American civilians in 
prison? 


A. No, not directly. 


Q. Sir, does this passport apply to correspond- 
ents of other nationalities to go to Red China? 
Would those correspondents be allowed to come 
to the United States after they go to China? 


A. We are not trying to run other governments. 
® Tbid., June 13, 1955, p. 953, and Aug. 15, 1955, p. 262. 
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They decide for themselves whether they let their 


Q. No, but suppose they then want to come to 
the U.S. Is there any objection? 


A. None at all. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, does the United States plan 
any further action against the three correspond- 
ents who did go into Red China; I believe they 
are all out, although they may not be in this 
country. 


A. I believe that matter is being studied. 


Oil Shipments to Europe 

Q. Mr. Secretary, there is a very serious oil 
shortage in Europe and this administration has ap- 
pealed to the oil industry here, but so far without 
success. Some high personages in the administra- 
tion believe that the only thing left is for the Pres- 
ident to make an appeal. I was wondering whether 
you have been considering to ask the President 
to do that. 


A. I donot think that the situation is one which, 
perhaps, calls for such measures as a Presidential] 
appeal. It might assume those proportions. On 
the whole, the oil has been moving to Europe in 
one way or another in quantities which are not as 
good as we had hoped but still are pretty substan- 
tial. There has been a very considerable increase 
in shipment from this country, although not as 
much as we had hoped for, largely due to the re- 
luctance of the Texas Railroad Commission to 
cooperate. But there has also been a diversion 
from the Middle East of oil which normally comes 
to the eastern seaboard and an appreciable increase 
of shipments from Venezuela. So, from those 
combined sources, there has been a very consider- 
able measure of absorption of the loss which other- 
wise would have occurred. Now the detailed fig- 
ures I don’t have at my fingertips. You can get 
them, I think, from Mr. Flemming’s office [Office 
of Defense Mobilization]. As I say, they fall 
somewhat below what they had hoped for, but not 
toa large degree. 


Q. Siaty percent of what was expected? 


A. That would not check with my figures, if 
you take into account the diversions from the Mid- 
dle East and Venezuela. 
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Q. Mr. Secretary, under the administration’s 
proposed resolutions for the Middle East, is it the 
administration’s intention that some of the funds 
be used to promote the development of democratic 
institutions in the Arab States, and, if so, how can 
that be accomplished? 


A. Well, the promotion of democratic processes 
in other countries is a matter which must always 
be primarily the concern to the country itself. It 
is not possible for one country to export to another 
its particular political and social processes. We 
can, largely through example, lead to the spread 
of our processes. That was the original concept, 
indeed, of the founders of this Government, who 
said, as I recall, in the opening paragraph of 7’he 
Federalist papers, “It seems to have been reserved 
for the American people by their conduct and ex- 
ample” to show that free societies can function for 
the benefit of mankind. Primarily you have got 
to do these things by conduct and example and by 
bringing home to the people of other countries 
knowledge of what we do and what the results of 
it are. It is primarily an educational process. It 
is not a result which can be bought or coerced in 
any way. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, Congressman Lanham and a 
score of other Congressmen have asked for a full- 
scale investigation of the Japanese cotton-tewtile 
exporting program,‘ calling it a nameless arrange- 
ment outside the law. Do you have any comment 
on this? 


A. Well, I take it that it is always competent for 
a foreign country, such as Japan, to voluntarily 
limit its exports to another country. That has 
been done repeatedly, and I don’t know just what 
it means to say it is “outside the law.” Of course 
it is outside our law, because Japan is outside our 
law. 


Q. Sir, the Congressmen indicated that the 
State Department by cooperating with the Japa- 
nese to arrive at this export quota program was in 
effect trying to encroach upon the responsibility of 
Congress to set legislation or import quotas— 
that it was a way to get around Congress setting 
import quotas and the State Department taking 
over Congress’s prerogatives. 


A. We couldn't take over Congress’ preroga- 


“Ibid., Feb. 11, 1957, p. 218. 
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tives. There is no way I know of where the State 
Department can stop the Congress from acting. 


Middle East 

Q. Mr. Secretary, I believe it was said that it 
was hoped that the Congress will have the Middle 
East resolution by February 1. It will be some 
time after that before the action is taken finally. 
I wonder if you think this delay has any weaken- 
ing psychological effect. 

A. Well, somewhat, but I don’t think that it is 
at this point serious. I think that there is a recog- 
nition everywhere that the matter is being given 
active consideration by the Congress, that it is 
not practicing dilatory tactics, and I think, as 
long as the world has the impression that Con- 
gress is moving ahead in an orderly and expedi- 
tious way, that it will not have a grave effect. I 
think, if it should be felt that there was any fili- 
bustering or dilatory tactics being practiced, then 
it could seriously affect the situation. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, ina final vote Saturday night 
in the General Assembly on the Gaza-Aqaba ques- 
tion, all the Arab delegations and the Communist 
delegations ended up in one camp and we in 
another. Do you expect a different result at the 
conclusion of the debate on Algeria? 

A. Of course, your diagnosis is largely true but 
not quite true because also in that same camp were 
France, Israel, and the Netherlands, if you are 
speaking about the abstentions on the second 
resolution ? 

Q. Yes, sir. 

A. I think and certainly I hope that the debate 
on Algeria primarily will be an exchange of views. 
I think an exchange of views in these cases is often 
very valuable, and one of the roles of the General 
Assembly is to be an arena for discussion and de- 
bate and exchange of views. I do not know 
whether it is possible or would be an advantage 
to try to arrive at any substantive resolution 
which would be voted upon, and perhaps it would 
be better and perhaps would help the whole situa- 
tion if that was not attempted. These issues are 
very complicated, and it is not very easy to put 
them in the framework of a resolution. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, what is the status of the 1950 
Tripartite Agreement? Has it been made invalid 
by recent events, or does it still involve commit- 
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ment of the United States, for example, under 


certain circumstances to Britain and France? 


A. Well, the United States abides by the policy 
declaration that was expressed in the Tripartite 
Agreement. I am not sure that the other parties 
feel equally bound by it, but it still constitutes an 
expression of the United States policy. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, do we still consider it a valid 
agreement ? 


A. We still consider it an outstanding state- 
ment of United States policy. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, the long-projected state visit 
of Marshal Tito has been “on again, off again” for 
the past few weeks. Can you tell us whether there 
has been any new development and how it stands 
at the moment? 


A. Well, it has never been “on” in the sense 
that perhaps that word would be normally under- 
stood, in the sense that there was an agreed date 
for a visit. As I said, I think, in my last press 
conference here with you—that is, last December, 
I think*—the United States Government does 
think that it would be useful if there were an ex- 
change of views between President Eisenhower 
and President Tito, and there have been conversa- 
tions which were looking toward a firming up of 
that viewpoint and the fixing of a definite date. 
No date has been fixed, but the general point of 
view continues as I expressed it. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, I don’t think you have pub- 
licly expressed your view on the latest version of 
the Bricker amendment. Can you tell us whether 
it is any more acceptable to the administration? 


A. It is being studied, I know, by the Attorney 
General, and the views of the State Department 
have been sought. As far as I am aware, there 
has been no final conclusion reached, but my gen- 
eral impression is that it is not a resolution which 
conforms with what the President has said as to 





the conditions that he would attach to supporting 
anamendment. As I recall, he said that he would | 
not do so if it did more than clarify what he 
understood the law now to be and did not subtract 
from the traditional powers of the President in | 
relation to the conduct of foreign affairs. Now | 
my impression is that this does not fit into the 
framework of the President’s statement in that 


* Tbid., Jan. 7, 1957, p. 3. 
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respect, but, as I say, I have not yet seen the final 
study made by the Department of Justice. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, do you consider India in 
violation of the United Nations for its stand on 
the Kashmir? 


A. No, I would not say that there is yet viola- 
tion, and we hope that there will not be. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, the President and various 
other individuals have commented on the very bit- 
ter and personal attacks made against you in Con- 
gress. What is your comment on these comments, 
sir, that you were to blame for the Middle East 
crisis ? 

A. Well, let me say, first, that I don’t think that 
there have been any “bitter” attacks on me. 
There have been some speeches that were remi- 
niscent of the recent campaign, but even those 
were not any more bitter than is traditional in 
American politics. I feel that the position which 
the United States took in this matter has been an 
honorable position and a sound position and one 
that will be justified by the verdict of history. 
We complied with what we believed to be a very 
basic and fundamental principle if there is to be 
world order—namely, that force should not be 
used against the territorial integrity or political 
independence of any state other than as is author- 
ized by the charter of the United Nations. That 
authorizes the use of armed forces only in defense 
against an armed attack. 

Now, it is not easy to apply these principles 
where they seem to be broken by your friends. It 
is very easy to apply them as against those who 
are hostile. It is much harder to apply them 
where the breach seems to be committed by those 
who are your friends. But if you are going to 
have a world where law and order and justice 
prevail, there must, as President Eisenhower said, 
be one rule which applies to all. 

I think the decision which the United States 
took last November was perhaps the most difficult 
decision that we ever had to take, but I think it 
may also prove to be in the long run the most 
historically important decision that we have had 
to take in recent times. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, I am a litile confused about 
what you said about newsmen in Red China. A 
couple of years ago, Doris Fleeson and I [May 
Craig| asked permission to go. Mr. Suydam, 
after a lapse of 2 weeks, said that the State De- 
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partment position was that no American corre- 
spondent should go because we do not have rela- 
tions with them and our Government could not 
protect us. He said that only one other corre- 
spondent, Joe Alsop, had asked, and that it had 
been denied on that ground. Well, now, with or 
without the release of prisoners, the ground would 
still be that you couldn’t protect us there unless 
you recognized them? 


A. Well, there is a problem which would al- 
ways exist about the issuance of a passport valid 
for Communist China, and I do not think under 
any circumstances that so long as the present state 
of at least semiwar prevails, and we do not recog- 
nize that regime, that we would issue a passport 
valid for Communist China. Now, then, you get 
into all sorts of refinements, however, as to 
whether or not a correspondent wishes to go with- 
out claiming any protection from the United 
States Government. Now, I don’t know whether 
that was involved in your case or not. But the 
issuance of passports to a regime which is not 
recognized is something which is never done. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, what prospect is there for a 
meeting in the predictable future among the lead- 
ers of the United States, Britain, and France, 
either on a tripartite basis or bilaterally? 


A. There has been no discussion, as far as I 
am aware, of any tripartite meeting. It would 
be normal that in due course there would be bi- 
lateral meetings between the head of the British 
Government and President Eisenhower and also 
between the head of the French Government and 
President Eisenhower. Nothing definite in those 
respects has been fixed at the present time, but it 
would be normal if that came about sometime cr 
other in the not-too-distant future. 


Q. Would you expect them to be held in Wash- 
ington, these meetings? 


A. Well, it is not advanced far enough yet so 
that I could say where they would be held. 


Compliance With U.N. Resolutions 

Q. Mr. Secretary, you said earlier that you had 
good ground to hope that Israel would comply 
with the resolution. Could you elaborate on this, 
as to why you had these hopes? 


A. Well, I have those hopes because Israel is a 
country which, like most of the free nations of the 
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world, has what we call in our Declaration of 
Independence “a decent respect to the opinions of 
mankind,” and I would think that a country like 
Israel, which naturally has that respect and which 
also depends very largely for its continued exist- 
ence upon the good will of many other nations, 
would pay a respect to the overwhelming verdict 
of the world community as expressed in the United 
Nations General Assembly. After all, you had a 
vote there with only two negatives—that of Israel 
itself and of France—and that is a pretty impres- 
sive thing. Iam not basing myself on any special 
inside information as to what Israel would do 
but merely on the fact that I would think a coun- 
try which has the traditions of Israel, the demo- 
cratic instincts of Israel, which is itself the cre- 
ation of the United Nations, would have a decent 
respect for such an overwhelming verdict of the 
United Nations as was expressed last Saturday 
night. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, on that point, would you ap- 
ply the same reasoning to Egypt in the light of 
Egypt defying the United Nations on the free 
passage of Israeli ships through the Suez Canal? 


A. I would think that Egypt could also be ex- 
pected to respect the verdict or the voice of the 
United Nations General Assembly. Of course, 
that matter has never been in any concrete form 
before the General Assembly. There was this 
verdict or decision by the Security Council in 1951, 
but no efforts were made at that time to put any 
strong moral support behind that decision of the 
Security Council, and it was allowed more or less 
to go by default. But I think that there is a 
greater recognition now, perhaps, than there was 
then, of the necessity of a general compliance with 
the armistice and a hope that there will come a 
period of tranquillity, if not formalized peace, to 
that area. I would expect that the strong present 
desire, which I sense in the nations of the world, 
to see that come about would also have an influence 
on Egypt. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, referring to your question or 
to your answer on Kashmir, do you feel that fur- 
ther action could be taken by the U.N. General 
Assembly toward the carrying cut of a plebiscite 
there? 


A. Well, we continue to believe that, unless the 
parties are able to agree upon some other solution, 
the solution which was recommended by the Se- 
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curity Council should prevail, which is that there 
should be a plebiscite. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, from your answer to an ear- 
lier question, can we assume that you have no pres- 
ent plans now to resign or retire? 


A. I have no present plans now to resign or 
retire. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, while you were under the con- 
gressional barrage last week, the President told 
us that you had a wisdom and knowledge perhaps 
unmatched in the world today. Would you like 
to tell us how that made you feel at a time like 
that? 


A. Well, it makes you feel pretty good when a 
person with the wisdom and experience of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower says a thing like that about you. 
It makes your heart warm. 


Euratom Committee Proposes 
Fuel Program for Europe 


Following is the text of a statement issued by 
the White House on February 6 following a con- 
ference between President Eisenhower and Louis 
Armand, Franz Etzel, and Francesco Giordani, 
representing the countries negotiating a treaty 
establishing a European atomic energy commu- 
nity, together with a communique issued on Febru- 
ary § at the conclusion of the committee’s visit to 
Washington. 


WHITE HOUSE STATEMENT? 


The group reviewed the main items of their 
proposal for the construction of nuclear power 
plants. They stressed that a large-scale program 
for the industrial application of nuclear power 
carried out within an integrated European com- 
munity would provide new opportunities for sig- 
nificant cooperation between the United States 
and Europe in the spirit of the President’s atoms- 
for-peace program. 

The President reiterated his strong and con- 


tinuing support for European integration. He 


1For background, see BULLETIN of Jan. 7, 1957, p. 29, 
and Feb. 18, 1957, p. 250. 

* Read to correspondents on Feb. 6 by Acting Press Sec- 
retary Murray Snyder. 
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_ expressed his hope that the creation of a European 


atomic energy community would permit the de- 
velopment of a fruitful partnership with the 
United States, to the benefit of the entire free 
world. 


TEXT OF COMMUNIQUE: 


1. A Committee appointed by the Governments 
of Belgium, France, Germany, Italy, Luxem- 
bourg, and the Netherlands which are negotiating 
at Brussels the treaty for a European atomic en- 
ergy community (Euratom) concluded today its 
official visit in Washington. The Committee, 
composed of Mr. Louis Armand, Mr. Franz Etzel 
and Professor Francesco Giordani, called on 
President Eisenhower, the Secretary of State, and 
the Chairman of the U.S. Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, and held discussions with officials of the 
Department of State and the Commission. 

2. The Committee’s task is to determine the ex- 
tent to which atomic power can meet Europe’s 
growing energy needs. The availability and cost 
of energy has become a limiting factor on the 
growth of Europe’s economic strength and wel- 
fare. The Committee’s review of the needs and 
possibilities has led it to adopt as an objective the 
stabilization of fuel imports early in the 1960's. 
To meet this target would require that nuclear 
power plants with a total generating capacity of 
15,000,000 KW be installed within the next ten 
years. : 

3. Examination of the Committee’s program in- 
dicates that its objective is feasible. Under 
present circumstances, the availability of nuclear 
fuels is not considered to be a limiting factor. A 
joint group of experts to be designated by the 
Committee and the Atomic Energy Commission 
will continue to examine the technical problems 
posed by the Committee’s objective. 

4, The Committee pointed out that the Atomic 
Energy Community (Euratom) which will result 
from the present Brussels negotiations provides 
the framework and the stimulus required to real- 
ize the Committee’s objective. It would mobilize 
in Europe the technical and industrial resources 
required and would provide a political entity com- 


*Issued on Feb. 8 (press release 58) by the Depart- 
ment of State, the Chairman of the U.S. Atomic Energy 
Commission, and the EURATOM Committee. 
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petent to afford adequate safeguards and to enter 
into comprehensive and practical engagements 
with the U.S. Government. 

5. The U.S. Government welcomes the initiative 
taken in the Committee’s proposal for a bold and 
imaginative application of nuclear energy. On 
February 22, 1956, President Eisenhower in an- 
nouncing the allocation of 20,000 kilograms of 
U-235 for sale or lease outside the U.S. for peace- 
ful purposes (principally power and research re- 
actors) stated, “Significant actions are under way 
to create an international agency and an inte- 
grated community for Western Europe to develop 
peaceful uses of atomic energy. The United 
States welcomes this progress and will cooperate 
with such agencies when they come into ex- 
istence.”* The United States anticipates active 
association in the achievement of the Committee’s 
objective, and foresees a fruitful two-way ex- 
change of experience and technical development, 
opening a new area for mutually beneficial action 
on both the governmental and the industrial level 
and reinforcing solidarity within Europe and 
across the Atlantic. 


Soviet Expulsion of U.S. Attachés 


Statement by Lincoln White 
Acting Chief, News Division? 


The Department has just been notified that the 
Soviet Government has ordered the expulsion of 
two American Assistant Naval Attachés, Capt. 
Paul R. Uffelman, USMC, and Lt. William S. 
Lewis, USN. These officers have been falsely ac- 
cused by the Soviet Government of engaging in 
spying activities. This expulsion order closely 
follows an elaborately staged “press conference” 
in Moscow yesterday by the Soviet Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, at which four Soviet citizens were 
falsely presented as U.S. spies and a whole series 
of earlier charges of so-called U.S. spying activi- 
ties going back over the whole postwar period were 
again brought forth. 

Only 8 days have passed since the Soviet Gov- 
ernment ordered the expulsion of two U.S. As- 
sistant Military Attachés on equally spurious es- 


*BuLLeTIN of Mar. 19, 1956, p. 469. 
* Made to correspondents on Feb. 7. 
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pionage charges. This, you will recall, was Jan- 
uary 30 and the attachés were Maj. Hubert E. 
Tansey and Capt. Charles W. Stockell. 

The revival of old propaganda charges and the 
fabrication of new incidents by the Soviet Govern- 
ment apparently is timed to provide material in 
an effort to support the Soviets’ false claims of 
U.S. interference in the internal affairs of the 
countries of Eastern Europe. These charges, 
moreover, derive from the understandably ex- 
treme sensitivity of the Soviet Government to the 
overwhelming U.N. condemnation of Soviet ag- 
gression in Hungary. 

The expulsion of the four American military 
officers on false charges can be presumed to be in 
retaliation against revelations of actual Soviet 
espionage activities in the United States. During 
the past year, a number of Soviet officials have been 
expelled from the United States for improper ac- 
tivities. As you all recall, recently three U.S. 
citizens were indicted in New York for participa- 
tion in Soviet espionage activities. 

Now, as regards the two American Assistant 
Naval Attachés, namely Lieutenant Lewis and 


Visit of King Saud of Saudi Arabia 


Following is the text of a joint communique is- 
sued on February 8 following the discussions held 
by King Saud and President Eisenhower during 
the former’s state visit to Washington, together 
with greetings exchanged on King Saud’s arrival 
on January 30 and alist of his official party. 


TEXT OF COMMUNIQUE 


White House press release dated February 8 


His Majesty Saud ibn Abd al-Aziz Al-Saud, 
King of Saudi Arabia, and President Eisenhower 
today concluded the series of discussions which 
they have held during King Saud’s state visit. 
His Majesty and the President met previously on 
January 30 and February 1. Their discussions 
have been supplemented during the past week by 
further meetings between His Majesty and his ad- 
visers with the Secretary of State and other 
American officials. 
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Captain Uffelman. They were physically as- 
saulted on a Leningrad street recently (January 
26) by a group of persons dressed in civilian 
clothes. A Soviet militiaman stood by during the 
assault. Only when these persons had seized 
Lieutenant Lewis’ camera did the militiaman in- 
tervene, taking the camera from the civilians. 
Notwithstanding the fact that the American offi- 
cers presented their diplomatic cards, the militia- 
man refused to return Lieutenant Lewis’ camera, 
which he had been carrying in an open area as 
permitted by Soviet law. 

The American officers were ordered to enter a 
police station under threat of force after they had 
fully identified themselves and informed the mili- 
tia that they considered themselves to have been 
arrested. After statements were taken from “wit- 
nesses,” the American officers were permitted to 
depart. 

Incidentally, I am told that, of the four alleged 
spies produced in Moscow yesterday, three have 
been previously produced on previous occasions 
making virtually the same allegations. 


These meetings provided the opportunity to re- 
affirm the close friendship which has so long ex- 
isted between Saudi Arabia and the United States. 
In an atmosphere of cordiality, the King and the 
President exchanged views on how the two nations 
might work together to strengthen the peace of the 
Middle East. 

The two Heads of State reached full agreement 
on the following: 


1. Saudi Arabia, by virtue of its spiritual, geo- 
graphical, and economic position, is of vital im- 
portance in the Middle East. It is in the interests 
of world peace that this Kingdom be strengthened 
for the maintenance of its own stability and the 
safeguarding and progressive development of its 
institutions. 

2. The two Governments will exert efforts to 
settle justly problems of the Middle East area by 
peaceful and legitimate means within the frame- 
work of the United Nations Charter. They assert 
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their firm opposition to the use of force from any 
source as a means of settling international 
disputes. 

3. The aim of the peoples of the area is to main- 
tain their full independence, live in peace, and en- 
joy economic freedom and prosperity. Any ag- 
gression against the political independence or ter- 
ritorial integrity of these nations and the interven- 
tion from any source in the affairs of the states of 
the area would be considered endangering peace 
and stability. Such actions should be opposed in 
accordance with the purposes and principles of the 
United Nations. 

4. His Majesty indicated his purpose to con- 
tinue close cooperation with the United States and 
carried the expressed wishes of other Arab leaders 
to improve their relations with the United States. 
President Eisenhower explained the purposes of 
his proposals to Congress in relation to the Middle 
East, pointing out that they were designed to sup- 
plement the universal non-aggression principles 
expressed in the Charter of the United Nations 
and to promote the independence and proper as- 
pirations of the Arab peoples. King Saud re- 
ceived with satisfaction this exposition and as- 
sured President Eisenhower that he welcomed 
every step that promotes the United Nations prin- 
ciples respecting independence and sovereignty of 
states and self-determination of peoples. 

5. With respect to the military defense of Saudi 
Arabia, including the Dhahran Airfield, President 
Eisenhower assured His Majesty King Saud of 
the willingness of the United States to provide 
assistance for the strengthening of the Saudi 
Arabian armed forces within the constitutional 
processes of the United States. To this end, plans 
are being made by representatives of both coun- 
tries for the supply of military equipment, serv- 
ices and training, for the purposes of defense and 
the maintenance of internal security in the King- 
dom. Inthe same spirit, His Majesty King Saud 
assured President Eisenhower of His Majesty’s 
intention that the United States continue for an- 
other five years to use the facilities accorded to it 
at the Dhahran Airfield under conditions provided 
for in the Agreement concluded between the two 
countries on June 18, 1951. The United States 
agreed to consider the provision of economic fa- 
cilities that would serve to augment the combined 
aims and interests of the two countries. 

6. The two Chiefs of State exchanged views on 
a number of other matters of common interest. 
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EXCHANGE OF GREETINGS AT AIRPORT 


White House press release dated January 30 
The President: 

Your Majesty, on behalf of the American people, 
I welcome you to this country. We recognize in 
you both a leader of the Arabian people and a 
custodian of those cities most sacred to Islam. It 
is an honor to have you here. 

We were fortunate, in the United States, in 
calling your late father, His Majesty King Saud, 
our friend. 

We are equally fortunate in calling you our 
friend. And I look forward with great expecta- 
tion to the conversations we shall have here of 
problems important to both our countries because 
we value your friendship and we believe out of 
these conversations should come results to 
strengthen and reaffirm the friendships that we 
have with your country. 


King Saud: (through interpreter) 


I have the great pleasure to extend to Your 
Excellency and to the American people my deep 
gratitude and appreciation of this warm welcome. 
I am indeed happy to respond to Your Excel- 
lency’s call to renew and to consolidate the tra- 
ditional friendship between our peoples, the foun- 
dations of which were laid down by my late 
father. 

On behalf of my people, I wish to assure Your 
£xcellency of our desire to establish our relation- 
ship with the American people on the basis of 
amity and mutual interest. I look forward to 
this opportunity provided to me by my visit to 
undertake with Your Excellency and your Gov- 
ernment a discussion characterized by the same 
degree of complete frankness as indicated by 
Your Excellency. 

May God the Almighty bestow upon us wisdom 
and sagacity and guide us all toward universal 
peace and goodwill. 


MEMBERS OF OFFICIAL PARTY 


The Department of State announced on Janu- 
ary 25 (press release 39) the members of the offi- 
cial party accompanying King Saud on his visit 
to Washington. They are as follows: 
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Prince Muhammad ibn Saud Al-Kabir, cousin of the King 

Prince Musaad ibn Abd al-Rahman, Chief of Royal Diwan 
of Complaints 

Prince Fahd ibn Saud, Minister of Defense 

Prince Muhammad ibn Saud, son of the King 

Prince Mashhur ibn Saud, son of the King 

Prince Muhammad ibn Turki, cousin of the King 

Shaikh Abdullah Al-Khayyal, Ambassador of Saudi 
Arabia to the United States 

Shaikh Yusuf Yasin, Royal Counselor and Deputy Foreign 
Minister 

Khalid Bey Abu Al-Walid, Royal Counselor 

Shaikh Muhammad Surur, Royal Counselor and Minister 
of Finance 

Jamal Bey Al-Hussaini, Royal Counselor 

Abd al-Rahman Azzam, Legal Adviser 

Shaikh Abdullah Al-Sadun, Tribal Leader of Mutair 


Mexico: Cooperation and Progress 


by Roy R. Rubottom, Jr. 


Maj. Gen. Ibrahim Al-Tassan, Acting Chief of Staff and | 


Director General of Civil Aviation 
Abd al-Munim Mustafa, Legal Adviser 
Shaikh Muhammad Ibn Dughaither, 

Diwan (Telegraphic Bureau) 
Abdullah Balkhair, Director General of Press, Broadcast- 

ing, and Publications 
George Wadsworth, American Ambassador to Saudi 

Arabia 
Victor Purse, Acting Chief of Protocol, Department of 

State 
Brig. Gen. Dale O. Smith, USAF, American Aide to the 

King 
Clement E. Conger, Assistant Chief of Protocol, Depart- 

ment of State 
Joseph W. Reap, Press Officer, Department of State 


Chief of Royal 


Assistant Secretary for Inter-American Affairs* 


One look at the map will tell you why Mexico 
will always be of prime importance to us and why 
the United States will always be of prime im- 
portance to Mexico. The facts of geography are 
inescapable; and here the compelling fact is 1,935 
miles of common frontier. There has to be con- 
tinuous community of interest where there is 
such a long line of permanent contact. That 
border has helped shape the history of our two 
countries and the psychology of our peoples. 

However, history as well as geography makes 
Mexico and the United States continuously im- 
portant to each other. This is due in part to the 
historic circumstance of our paralle] development 
asnations. First, in both cases, was the European 
settlement in a new world of colonies which were 
to achieve their independence and choose their 
own destinies as constitutional democracies. 
Along with our mutual growth as republics, our 
economic, diplomatic, and cultural relations with 
each other have been progressively extended and 
intensified. Increasing cooperation along and 
across the border has been symbolized in recent 
years by the interchange of visits between our 





* Address made at Michigan State University, East Lan- 
sing, Mich., on Feb. 2 (press release 47 dated Jan. 31). 
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Chiefs of State: Presidents Roosevelt and Avila 
Camacho; Presidents Truman and Aleman; more 
recently, Presidents Eisenhower and Ruiz Corti- 
nes. 

Mexico is the second largest Spanish-speaking 
country in the world and is the fourth largest of 
the American Republics, exceeded in area only by 
Brazil, Argentina, and the United States. With 
a population of around 31 million, it is also the 
third American Republic in population. 

Size, strategic location, progressiveness, and a 
wealth of resources, both material and cultural, 
have given Mexico international stature and sig- 
nificance. In the Organization of American 
States, composed of the 21 Republics of this hem- 
isphere, and in the United Nations, the voice of 
Mexico is heard often and eloquently in behalf of 
the free world. In this connection, let me recall 
that the Mexican flag under which the Mexican 
aviators fought in the South Pacific in World 
War II now stands in the Court of Heroic Flags 
in the historic Castle of Chapultepec. In keeping 
with this tradition of supporting the free world, 


more than 200,000 Mexican workers on December | 
13, 1956, the day of the Virgin of Guadalupe, | 


prayed for the liberation of Hungary. 
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I should like to recall also a story—which is 
not told nearly often enough—about successful 
Mexican-United States cooperation in repelling 
aggression against the hemisphere. It happened 
almost a century ago. The course of history, not 
only our history and Mexico’s but that of the 
world, might have been changed if Mexican states- 
manship and United States statesmanship had 
not then united to keep the hemisphere free. 

The year was 1864, the season early spring, 
and freedom was threatened on many fronts. In 
our own country, terribly torn by civil war, Gen- 
eral Grant was hurriedly reorganizing his armies. 
In Paris, Napoleon III was making no secret of 
his project of a Mexican empire for Maximilian. 
In London, Maximilian was being received incog- 
nito by Queen Victoria. In Mexico, the young 
nation was confronted by European determination 
to end its independence. 

Our Secretary of State was William H. Seward. 
He was faced by this threat of European mo- 
narchial aggression against Mexico while we our- 
selves were tragically involved in fratricidal war 
at home. The Secretary carried out his officially 
neutral role as between Mexico and France, even 
while Napoleon III was telling the world about 
the potentialities of Maximilian’s forthcoming 
empire. It was an hour of crisis when Mexico 
and the United States had to plan and to act 
together. To frustrate that last attempt by a 
European power at establishing an empire in this 
hemisphere was the joint objective of Seward and 
the youthful Mexican Minister to the United 
States, Matias Romero. In this they had the 
tremendous support of public opinion. At a din- 
ner at Delmonico’s in New York held by influen- 
tial private citizens in support of the Mexican posi- 
tion, William E. Dodge, Jr., declared that “when 
our own civil war shall be over, there will not be 
a city, nor a town, nor a village which will not 
immediately arm a company of soldiers to fly to 
the aid of our sister republic, now making so 
glorious a fight.” 

Romero responded with deep emotion that 
while, true enough, Mexicans had once believed 
the United States was chiefly concerned with en- 
larging its own territorial areas, now a new era 
had dawned. “Our common interest, political as 
well as commercial,” he said, “will give us a com- 
mon continental policy which no European nation 
would dare disregard.” The relation of how Ro- 
mero and Seward worked tirelessly and effectively 
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together is a fundamental hemisphere document. 
Seward described their success as “creation of 
mutual moral alliance to the end that all external 
aggression may be prevented throughout the whole 
continent.” 

Suggestions have been made from time to time 
that in the historical series of United States 
postage stamps one group should be devoted to 
Latin American and United States citizens who 
have worked together in close inter-American 
solidarity. When such a series is designed, I hope 
that, along with the collaboration of Bolivar and 
Henry Clay, the mutual contributions to educa- 
tional progress of Sarmiento and Horace Mann, 
the association in New York of Marti and Dana, 
there will be a portrayal also of this memorable, 
fundamental defense of hemisphere freedom by 
the brilliant young Mexican diplomat and our 
farseeing, hard-pressed Secretary of State. 

Of course, in referring to United States—Mexi- 
can relations, we in all honesty should consider 
the totality of our relationships. If we could 
draw up a balance sheet, the credit side of the 
ledger would show a tremendous advantage over 
the debit side. However, the very existence of 
a debit side, of a negative aspect of our relations, 
of problems unsolved, if you please, constitutes 
the greatest challenge to wholehearted coopera- 
tion which our two countries can have. We both 
need to work unceasingly to solve those problems 
that still confront us, to add to that enormous 
depository of good will which already has made 
a model of our neighborly relationships. 


Economic Relations 


To examine in some detail the economic side of 
our relations with Mexico, I might go back to the 
early days of World War II. In 1941 the United 
States agreed to lend Mexico $40 million for high- 
way construction, including completion of the 
Mexican section of the Inter-American Highway, 
as well as for building and expanding factories 
for steel. A later loan was for other strategic ma- 
terials needed in the war effort. As one of the 
Allied forces in World War ITI, Mexico made in- 
valuable contributions of such materials. 

The Mexican-American Commission for Eco- 
nomic Cooperation was established in 1943. It 
strengthened our cooperation in World War II 
and was a strong factor in the hemisphere’s suc- 
cessful resistance to aggression. 

In recent years constructive economic coopera- 
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tion with Mexico has increased progressively. 
For instance, there are the series of loans made by 
the Export-Import Bank for a wide variety of 
purposes, including railroad rehabilitation and 
construction ; development and expansion of steel, 
sugar, sulphur, and mining industries; and elec- 
trification. During the past 7 years these Export- 
Import Bank Joans to Mexico total $231,766,000. 
The International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development has also granted loans to Mexico of 
$141 million during the same period “for power 
development and railroad rehabilitation.” These 
figures attest to Mexico’s excellent credit standing. 

Foreign investment in Mexico advanced stead- 
ily last year over the 1955 total of $112 million. 
United States investors made up more than 70 
percent of the total. Among new United States 
industrial enterprises in 1956 were the Ralston 
Premium factory for cattle feed in Queretaro and 
the John Deere plant in Nuevo Leén for manu- 
facturing and assembling tractors and farm 
implements. 

Comercio Internacional, official organ of the 
National Association of Importers and Exporters 
of Mexico, recently published a summary of 
United States business enterprises now operating 
in that country. One interesting fact brought to 
light is that, out of 46 such enterprises, half were 
owned jointly by Mexican and United States citi- 
zens, the Mexicans in several cases holding the 
controlling interest. Furthermore, 22 of the com- 
panies consistently reinvest 100 percent of their 
net profits in Mexico, and an additional 9 reinvest 
in Mexico more than half the net profits. The 
survey concluded that the average Mexican citizen 
receives the following benefits from United States 
private investment in Mexico: 


1. Employment opportunities. Of the 53,000 
workers in the 46 enterprises, 52,200 are Mexicans. 

2. Opportunities for high-level executive ex- 
perience. Of the 978 executive and managerial 
positions in these companies, 746 are occupied by 
Mexicans. In some, Mexicans hold all the top 
jobs. 

3. Good wages. 

4, Excellent technical training. The survey re- 
ports that through these companies “there is 
evolving in Mexico a skilled labor force which is 
already the equal of any other in Latin America 
and superior to most.” 

5. Availability of up-to-date United States 
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technology, along with discoveries and improve- 
ments worked out in research laboratories of in- 
dustries with Mexican plants. 


At the present time, direct United States in- 
vestments in Mexico exceed $600 million. After 
Governor G. Mennen Williams’ recent visit to 
Latin America, he pointed out that “some United 
States businessmen are serving as ambassadors of 
good will while making a good profit. They are 
providing much-needed technical know-how and 
helping to build solid and democratic States.” 

As regards our total trade, Mexico is both one 
of our indispensable sources of supply and one of 
our best customers—our largest customer in Latin 
America, in fact, and our third largest in the 
world. In 1956 Mexico bought approximately 
$804 million of United States products, 15 percent 
more than in 1955. 

Fifty percent of Mexican exports are sent to 
the United States; 80 percent of Mexican imports 
come from the United States. Imports—largely 
investment goods for industrial and agricultural 
development projects—were somewhat in excess 
of exports during 1956. (The figures, from Jan- 
uary through September, were: exports, $620 mil- 
lion; imports, $789 million.) However, this 
deficit was more than offset by a number of fac- 
tors: increased private investment, both domestic 
and foreign; large tourist receipts; gold and silver 
production; and remittances from short-term 
agricultural laborers in the United States. As re- 
gards the last category, the agricultural laborers, 
it is my information that at the peak period last 
August, right here in Michigan, which is a long 
way from the Mexican border, you had some 
10,500 of these Mexican workers helping to har- 
vest your sugar beets and raw crops and to pick 
your cherries. 

At the end of December 1955, Mexican gold and 
dollar reserves amounted to $410 million. At the 
end of 1956, Mexico’s foreign-exchange reserves 
were around $460 million, according to the Mexi- 
can Finance Minister. 

In his recent end-of-the-year message to the 
nation, President Ruiz Cortines provided an ac 
celerated program for Mexico in 1957. 

“We can see what 25 years of internal peace 
have achieved,” he said, and forecast a great pub- 
lic works program for the current year: intensif- 
cation of road building; irrigation in agricultural 
zones; construction of schools, hospitals, and 
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grain elevators—these last to expand production 
by affording much-needed storage facilities. 

The country’s present economic condition justi- 
ties the Mexican Government’s optimistic fore- 
casts for the present year. There have been 3 suc- 
cessive years of good harvests, in spite of drought 
in some areas. Mineral, agricultural, and in- 
dustrial production has been rising steadily. 
Mexico’s gross national production in 1956 reached 
approximately 100 billion pesos ($8 billion), an 
increase of 10 percent over the 1955 gross of 84 
billion pesos ($6.7 billion). 

The Mexican Government’s optimism is re- 
flected in the generally buoyant attitude of the 
Mexican people regarding their economic future. 
Both Government and people have contributed 
to the improved status by exercising intelligence 
and self-discipline. For example, Mexico is not 
sitting back to enjoy present prosperity but using 
the gains to increase national productive capacity. 
Inflationary tendencies, not long since a serious 
menace, appear to be under control. 

There are some long-range problems, such as the 
shortage of new arable lands that can be brought 
into production by irrigation. However, the 


’ Mexican Government and people have proved 


their ability to cope successfully with such diffi- 
culties. 


“People to People’’ Contacts 

It may surprise you to hear that some 35,000 
United States citizens make their home in Mexico. 
Similarly, thousands of Mexican citizens reside 
inthis country. Nor should we forget that many 
families, especially in California, Florida, Loui- 
siana, and the States along the Rio Grande are of 
Mexican ancestry and keep in touch with their 
Mexican relatives. Valuable “people to people” 
contacts are maintained also through the half-mil- 
lion or more United States citizens who visit 
Mexico annually, crossing the border every month 
of the year in friendly multitudes. They come 
home with increased understanding and admira- 
tion for that hospitable land and its people, to 
whose economy they add by spending there some 
$250 million a year. 

No less important is a parallel flow of Mexican 
citizens to the United States. In fact, their num- 
ber is even greater, since, in addition to the 
thousands of Mexicans who come to this country 
is tourists and for professional and business rea- 
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sons, numerous agricultural laborers arrive to 
work under temporary contracts. In this group 
of workers alone, more than 400,000 came during 
1956. Let me say in this connection that the dif- 
ficult problems arising from illegal entry of many 
such workers are being satisfactorily resolved by 
both Governments. 

An extremely important category in this large- 
scale exchange of persons, to employ awkward but 
useful official terminology, is that of university 
students. Hundreds of young Mexicans are 
studying in United States colleges and uni- 
versities—many of them, as you are well aware, 
have come to East Lansing and Ann Arbor—and 
hundreds of our own young people, especially 
under the GI Bill of Rights, have been enrolled 
in Mexican institutions of learning. As a matter 
of record, an exchange of notes between our two 
Governments in 1949 established the United 
States-Mexican Cultural Commission. In the 
words of our Ambassador, the primary purpose 
is “to create even better understanding between 
the United States and Mexico .. . through the 
free interchanges of ideas, knowledge, and infor- 
mation about each other’s way of living and 
thinking.” 

That cultural agreement with Mexico was the 
first which the United States had ever signed 
with any country. There was an especial fitness 
that it should have been with our neighbor, 
Mexico. The first printing press in this hemi- 
sphere was at Mexico City, which published the 
first book in 1537. A school with more than a 
thousand students had been established 15 years 
earlier; and in 1553 the University of Mexico— 
now housed in one of the most modern and beau- 
tiful physical plants in the world—was officially 
opened. In his scholarly and delightful work 
titled Books of the Brave, Dr. Irving A. Leonard, a 
distinguished member of the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, tells us that by 1605, when 
the first edition of Don Quixote appeared, Span- 
ish books were arriving regularly at Mexico in 
considerable quantities and there were several 
sizable private libraries. One of these included, 
in addition to a wide assortment of literary, 
theological, and scientific works, numerous maps, 
woodcuts, drawings, and astrolabes and other 
scientific instruments. 

Our own unofficial cultural relations with Mex- 
ico began in colonial] times. Benjamin Franklin 
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took a special interest in encouraging inter- 
American scientific contacts, and Latin American 
scientists showed responsive enthusiasm. In 1789 
and 1790 the Mexican astronomer José Alzate 
wrote extensive commentaries on Franklin’s ex- 
periments with electricity and translated material 
by Franklin on optics, rays, and waves. An early 
New York scientist, Dr. Samuel Latham Mitchill, 
who worked cooperatively with Mexicans in his 
field, said of Mexico that its public spirit had 
been “manifested in the endowments of learned 
institutions and in the encouragement of scientific 
man to an extent of which no parallel exists in 
our state of society.” In keeping with this cordial 
recognition, Mexican friends of science made var- 
ious important contributions of books and min- 
eral specimens to the American Philosophical 
Society, which Benjamin Franklin had founded 
and zealously cherished. 

Ever since, as I have indicated already, United 
States-Mexican cooperation has been operating at 
many levels and through innumerable media, both 
public and private. Take, for example, the diver- 
sified agricultural program inaugurated in Mexico 
in 1943 by the Rockefeller Foundation. It in- 
cludes research into the production of wheat, 
beans, potatoes, truck crops, sorghum, soy beans, 
grasses, poultry, and, most important of all, that 
basic Mexican crop—corn. Under this program 
corn production has been increasing steadily for 
the past decade. The main food crop in Mexico 
since the time of the Aztecs has been corn, and 
that country is now able to meet the needs of her 
own increasing population. 

The story of the Mexican-American Commission 
for the Eradication of Foot-and-Mouth Disease 
demonstrates the great, even tragic, difficulties 
which cooperation sometimes involves. The Com- 
mission in 1947 undertook the vital task of elimi- 
nating all cattle with foot-and-mouth disease in 
Mexican ranchlands, and of vaccinating the rest. 
The project met with opposition—sometimes ex- 
tremely violent—from country people who re- 
garded its personnel merely as hostile “cow- 
killers.” 

On most small Mexican farms in a large part of 
the infected area, farm draft power was furnished 
by oxen. Killing the cattle, including the oxen, 
on these farias paralyzed virtually all farm pro- 
duction. Furthermore, cattle provide the princi- 
pal source of income from large areas of rough, 
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mountainous farmland in Mexico. Finally, the 
Joint Commission was forced to develop a method 
of eradication of foot-and-mouth disease by in- 
oculating susceptible animals—cattle, sheep, goats, 
and hogs—every 4 or 5 months until no 
further infection appeared. But no more ex- 
posed animals were slaughtered. In some areas 
efforts to carry out the campaign had met with 
armed resistance, which made the final success all 
the more remarkable. That success was achieved 
by the joint labor of both Governments, and, in 
particular, by the devotion of the Cu.u..ission 
personnel, Mexican and United States, during 5 
years of working shoulder to shoulder under try- 
ing and difficult conditions. 


Falcon Dam 


A unique and enduring monument to Mexican- 
United States cooperation and friendship is the 
mighty Faledn Dam. Planned, constructed, and 
built by the two Governments on the Rio Grande, 
75 miles downstream from Laredo, there has been 
no other intergovernmental project in history 
quite like it. As President Eisenhower said in 
his dedicatory address October 19, 19538: 


More than a mute monument to the ingenuity of engi- 
neers, this Faleén Dam is living testimony to the under- 
standing and the cooperation binding our two peo- 
ples. ... 

This work is one of the most dramatic achievements of 
the International Boundary and Water Commission, 
which conceived and executed its construction. ... It 
has given the world a lesson in the way neighbor na- 
tions . . . should live: in peace, in mutual respect, in 
common prosperity.’ 


And President Ruiz Cortines said in response: 


Thousands of families on these lands scorched by the 
droughts of centuries will see the fruit of their labors 
multiplied. Electric power will replace muscle power. 
The lifegiving and indispensable waters, now under con- 
trol, will make the sown fields fertile. Faleén Dam sym- 
bolizes in a most special way the desire of our two coun- 
tries to unite their efforts in this sphere of cooperation 
which their neighborhood makes imperative; to facili- 
tate—and, if possible, to accelerate—the forward march 
of social and economic progress. 


Mexico is opening many new channels of com- 
munication through its great roadbuilding pro- 
gram. I have already referred to the Inter- 


American Highway, which, as you know, will be 


? BULLETIN of Nov. 2, 1953, p. 579. 
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completed soon. The Mexican section, 1,601 miles 


long, extending from Texas to Guatemala, effi- © 


ciently built, paid for, and maintained by Mexico, 
was inaugurated in 1950. Present road construc- 
tion responds to the rapid increase in population. 
The Mexican rate, between 214 and 3 percent an- 
nually, is one of the highest in the world and 
makes necessary a corresponding increase in means 
of communication. Among the more important 
of these is the new north-south route from Piedra 
Negras, just across the river from Eagle Pass, 
Texas, to Mexico City, which is due for completion 
this year. 

Last September Mexico inaugurated a multi- 
million dollar, 5-year campaign to wipe out ma- 
laria, which in some regions of the country has 
been practically endemic for generations. While 
some 700,000 dwellings receive residual spraying 
against mosquitoes, victims of the disease will be 
treated, with results surveyed and evaluated. 
Since malaria is a global problem, made more so 
in the air age, the results of this campaign are of 
international interest. It is accordingly fitting 
that it should be, as it is, an international co- 
operative project. Mexico makes what is by far 
the chief financial contribution, aided by the 
United Nations Children’s Fund and the World 
Health Organization; while our own Ica, the 
United States International Cooperation Admin- 
istration, gives some consultative assistance. 

Another example of the way in which we are 
cooperating successfully in working things out 
is the radio broadcasting agreement between the 
United States and Mexico signed just a few days 
ago, on January 29. During the past 8 years 
concerted efforts had been made to settle the com- 
plex broadcasting problems between our coun- 
tries. Technical representatives of our two 
Governments held numerous conferences on the 
subject. Representatives of both Mexican and 
United States broadcasting industries also took 
part in these conferences. The mutual desire of 
these industrial representatives for rules which 
would regulate and control the industry was 
instrumental in bringing about the final agree- 
ment. 

Both Mexico and the United States are consti- 
tutional democracies, whose peoples find in a re- 
publican form of government the greatest safe- 
guard of their freedoms and the greatest promise 
for their future. Mutuality of interests no less 
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than geographical propinquity will undoubtedly 
increase the methods and objectives of coopera- 
tion for our common benefit. 

As both our nations continue to grow, Mexico 
and the United States will undoubtedly extend 
existing cooperation through our regional group- 
ing in the Organization of American States, our 
global association in the United Nations, and our 
bilateral agreements with each other. 

For both countries, increasing population, ex- 
panding development of natural resources, and 
enlarging industrial potential will afford myriad 
new opportunities for cooperation—economically, 
politically, and culturally. I have no doubt that 
our Governments and our peoples alike will wel- 
come these opportunities and will make the most 
of them in benefit of our two nations and of 
mankind. 

Just over a half century ago, in 1906, Elihu 
Root told the Pan American Conference at Rio 
de Janeiro: 


We wish to increase our prosperity, to expand our 
trade, to grow in wealth, in wisdom, and in spirit; but 
one conception of the true way to accomplish this is not 
to pull down others and profit by their ruin but to help 
all friends to a common prosperity and a common growth, 
that we may all become greater and stronger together. 


That expression of our own country’s attitude 
was enhanced and reaffirmed for the 21 American 
Republics on March 6, 1945, at Chapultepec, with 
the declaration that “the inter-American com- 
munity is dedicated to the ideals of peaceful co- 
operation.” I should like to close—and look 
forward—with that affirmation. 


Eximbank Loan to Honduras 
for Inter-American Highway 


A loan of $1,650,000 to Honduras to assist in 
completion of the Inter-American Highway 
across that country between the borders of Nica- 
ragua and El Salvador was announced on Febru- 
ary 5 by the Export-Import Bank of Washington. 

This is the third recent loan by the Export-Im- 
port Bank to a Central American Republic to ac- 
celerate progress on the Inter-American Highway. 
ExIMBANK loaned $9,540,000 to Costa Rica for this 
purpose in 1955 and $2,000,000 to Nicaragua in 
1956. 

Existing administrative arrangements provide 
that the Government of Honduras will disburse 
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loan funds under the supervision and fiscal con- 
trol of the U.S. Bureau of Public Roads for con- 
struction, engineering, and incidental costs on 
three sections of highway totaling 94 miles. 
Work to be done consists largely of grading, con- 
structing bridges, and providing asphalt surfac- 
ing. 

The U.S. Bureau of Public Roads is supervising 
construction programs along the highway in other 
Central American Republics under similar ar- 
rangements. 

In Honduras the highway runs along the south 
coast beginning, at its westerly point, at E] Ama- 
tillo on the El Salvador border and extending to 
El Espino on the Nicaraguan border. The high- 
way passes through Jicaro Galan, junction for 
Tegucigalpa, capital of Honduras, located 117 
kilometers or 73 miles to the north, then through 
San Lorenzo, Chohulteca, Chinchayote, San Ma- 
riog, and to El Espino. 

Major traffic movement expected to be developed 
by lcompletion of the highway will be through 
traffic from El ‘Salvador and Nicaragua. Im- 
provement of this highway is expected to stimu- 
late increased agricultural production, especially 
such foodstuffs as corn and beans. The move- 
ment of products over the section from Jicaro 
Galan to E] Amatillo is expected to result in an 
increased exchange of goods between Honduras 
and E] Salvador. Products, in addition to food- 
stuffs, will be general merchandise. 

Passenger traflic is also expected to increase as 
a consequence of the improvements being made 
in the southern highway that connects Teguci- 
galpa with the Inter-American Highway. 

Terms provide that the loan shall be repaid in 
30 approximately equal semiannual installments 
commencing not later than February 1, 1960. 


Tax Convention With Honduras 
Enters Into Force 


Press release 59 dated February 8 

On February 6, 1957, the income tax convention 
between the United States and Honduras signed 
at Washington on June 25, 1956,! was brought into 
force by the exchange of instruments of ratifica- 
The exchange took place at Tegucigalpa. 


tion. 


* BULLETIN of July 9, 1956, p. 68. For text, see S. Exec. 


K, 84th Cong., 2d sess. 
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The convention for the avoidance of double tax- 
ation and the prevention of fiscal evasion with 
respect to taxes on income is effective retroactively 
beginning January 1, 1957. It is the first such 
convention to be concluded with any of the Ameri- 
can Republics. Its provisions follow, in general, 
the pattern of income tax conventions in force 
between the United States and numerous other 
countries. 

The convention is designed, by eliminating as 
far as possible double taxation on the same income, 
to remove an undesirable impediment to inter- 
national trade, investment, and economic develop- 
ment. It applies, so far as U.S. taxes are con- 
cerned, only to the Federal income taxes, includ- 
ing surtaxes. It does not apply to the imposition 
or collection of taxes by the several States, the 
District of Columbia, or the territories or posses- 
sions of the United States, except that it contains 
a broad national-treatment provision similar to a 
provision customarily found in treaties of friend- 
ship, commerce, and navigation. 


Agreement With Brazil Concerning 
Guided Missiles Facility 


The United States and Brazil on January 21 
concluded an agreement for the establishment of a 
guided missiles facility on the Island of Fernando 
de Noronha. The agreement was effected by an 
exchange of notes at Rio de Janeiro between US. 
Ambassador Ellis C. Briggs and José Carlos de 
Macedo Soares, Brazilian Minister for Foreign 


Affairs. Following is the text of the U.S. note. 
Rio pe JANEIRO, 
No. 146 January 21, 1957 


FEXCELLENCY: 

I have the honor to acknowledge Your Ex- 
cellency’s Note No. DPo/11/520.5 of today’s date, 
the text of which in English is as follows: 


The Government of the United States of Brazil, con- 
scious of the obligations which devolve upon it and which 
extend equally to the Government of the United States 
of America, with reference to the common defense of the 
two countries and the defense of the Continent, by reason 
of diplomatic undertakings previously concluded, espe 
cially the Inter-American Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance 
signed in Rio de Janeiro on September 2, 1947, as re 
affirmed by the Military Assistance Agreement concluded 
in this capital by the two Governments on March 15, 1952, 
both duly approved by the Legislative Power of Brazil, 
is prepared to conclude the following Agreement which 
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follows in particular Article I, Paragraph 1, in fine, of the 
Agreement mentioned : 


(1) The Governments of Brazil and of the United 
States of America, with a view to the defense of Brazilian 
territory and of the American Continent, have agreed 
to the construction on the Island of Fernando de Noronha 
of installations particularly of an electronic character 
connected with the tracking of guided missiles. 

(2) These instullations shall be constructed by United 
States specialists and technicians assisted by Brazilian 
specialists and technicians. 

(3) The said installations shall be under the command 
of a Brazilian officer and the Brazilian national flag 
exclusively shall continue to fly over the Island of Fer- 
nando de Noronha. 

(4) The operation of the said technical installations 
shall be under the responsibility of United States techni- 
cians assisted by Brazilian technicians and military. 

(5) The Governments of Brazil and of the United 
States of America agree that United States technicians 
shall be gradually replaced by Brazilian technicians in 
accordance with conditions to be determined by common 
agreement. 

(6) The Government of the United States of America, 
in view of the fact that the Government of Brazil con- 
siders its responsibilities increased by the establishment 
of the guided missile tracking station on the island of 
Fernando de Noronha, agrees to undertake immediately 
with the Brazilian Government an examination of the 
extent of the responsibilities that may be involved. 

(7) The construction and fixed improvements made on 
the Island of Fernando de Noronha in connection with 
the technical installations to which this Agreement re- 
fers shall become the property of Brazil without any 
indemnification, upon termination of this Agreement or 
upon termination of any extension. 

(8) It is understood that this Note and Your Excel- 
leney’s reply thereto shall constitute an Agreement be- 
tween our two Governments which shall remain in force 
for a period of five years from this date and may be ex- 
tended only under the conditions and for the length of 
time to be determined by common agreement. In the 
event of an extension, the Agreement may be denounced 
by either of the two Governments with prior notice of 
one year. 

I have the honor to inform Your Excellency 
that the Government of the United States of 
America confirms this Agreement. 

Accept, Excellency, the renewed assurances of 
my highest consideration. 

Extis O. Brices, 
American Ambassador 
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License Regulations Eased 
On Exports of Technical Data 


Simplification of regulations covering scientific, 
educational, and other types of unclassified tech- 
nical data exportable under general license to all 
foreign destinations, without the necessity of ap- 
plying for an individual license, were announced 
on January 31 by the Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce, Department of Commerce. Exporters of 
certain technical data need no longer indicate on 
the letter or parcel the general license authoriza- 
tion under which the export is made, if the ship- 
ment is noncommercial and is being exported via 
first-class mail. 

This amendment of the regulations applies only 
to noncommercial shipments such as those made 
by a private person not engaged in business, by a 
philanthropic organization, or by a nonprofit sci- 
entific society, and only to those shipments au- 
thorized under general license GT'DS (scientific 
or educational data) or GTDP (published tech- 
nical data). Previously, exporters of such data 
were required to place the applicable general 
license symbol and the phrase “Export License 
Not Required” on the wrapper of the parcel. 

The Bureau of Foreign Commerce has also re- 
vised its regulations to permit U.S. Government 
agencies to export technical data under general 
license GTDS without placing the required au- 
thorization on the package. Previously this re- 
quirement had been eliminated for Government 
agencies only for shipments under GTDP. 

The amendments are designed to facilitate ex- 
change of unclassified scientific and technical in- 
formation. The previous requirement had been 
misunderstood by many persons to mean that the 
Government exercised censorship over such com- 
munications. This is not the case, the Bureau 
said, and the change in regulations should serve 
to give emphasis to this fact. 


‘These revisions are published in detail in Current 
Export Bulletin 779, dated Jan. 31. The bulletin may 
be obtained from the Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., or from any of the Department’s field offices 
at 10 cents a copy. 
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The 1956 International Wheat Agreement 


by L. I. Highby 


The International Wheat Agreement of 1956, 
which was negotiated by the United Nations 
Wheat Conference in sessions held in late 1955 
and early 1956 at Geneva and London, entered in- 
to force in direct succession to the similar 1953 
agreement, which expired July 31, 1956. Forty- 
five countries, including the United States, have 
now formally accepted the new agreement. 

The message of the President to the Senate of 
June 12, 1956, requesting the advice and consent 
of that body tc ratification set forth the circum- 
stances of the negotiation and the character and 
extent of the rights and obligations of member 
countries. It also contained a summary of the 
principal provisions of the new agreement, indi- 
cating the most important changes from the pred- 
ecessor agreement. The present article is in- 
tended to account for subsequent developments in 
connection with formal acceptance of the agree- 
ment and the organization of the new Interna- 
tional Wheat Council. It also shows the role 
played in international trade in wheat by the 1949 
and 1953 International Wheat Agreements, which 
were in operation in the 7 years preceding entry 
into force of the present agreement.” 


Senate Hearings on Wheat Agreement 


At a hearing held on the wheat agreement be- 
fore the Committee on Foreign Relations of the 
Senate on July 3, 1956, testimony was given by 
representatives of the Departments of Agricul- 
ture and State. The Department of Agriculture, 





@ Mr. Highby is an international econo- 
mist, Office of International Trade and Re- 
sources. | 
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in a formal statement presented for the record, 
brought out the fact that, in view of the high level 
of world wheat stocks and the unwillingness of 
the exporting countries to make any important 
concessions on price as from the 1953 agreement, 
“the ultimate success of the Wheat Agreement 
negotiation would seem to represent a signal man- 
ifestation of the widespread belief among na- 
tions in the principle, and value, of international 
cooperation in the world marketing of wheat.” 
Consultation held by the Department of Agricul- 
ture with agricultural groups advisory to the 
Government, with farm organizations, with wheat 
growers, and with wheat and flour export trade 
associations in the United States had also indi- 
cated widespread support for the continuation 
under present conditions of world supply of this 
type of cooperation. It was explained that the 
relatively modest quantity of 303 million bushels, 
as compared with 396 million covered in the 1953 
agreement and a still larger quantity in the 1949 
agreement, was due to the continued nonpartici- 
pation of the United Kingdom and the reluctance 
of other importing countries to commit sizable 
quantities under the terms of the agreement in 
view of the current abundance of supplies of 
wheat. The share of the United States as entered 
in the new agreement thus became about 132 mil- 
lion bushels as compared with 196 million under 
the previous agreement. The statement by the 
Department of Agriculture pointed out, however, 
that this was “more in line with actual United 
States sales under the agreement, which in 1954 
1955 were 130 million bushels, and which are esti- 
mated for 1955-1956 at 132 million.” 


? BULLETIN of July 2, 1956, p. 26. 
?For an article on the 1949 agreement, see ibid., Apr. 
24, 1949, p. 507. 
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The Department of Agriculture testimony also 
brought out that, while the projected membership 
of importing countries was almost the same as in 
the 1953 agreement, the prospect that Argentina 
and Sweden might be added to the exporter mem- 
bers “goes a long way toward compensating for 
the smaller quantities in the agreement, for al- 
though the agreement total represents only about 
31 percent of world trade in wheat, yet the 6 
exporting member countries export inside and 
outside the agreement 90 percent of all wheat mov- 
ing in world trade. It is not unreasonable to 
suppose that these exporting countries may co- 
ordinate their selling policies outside the agree- 
ment with those under the agreement to a degree 
which would exert considerable influence on the 
entire 90 percent of world wheat trade.” It was 
also brought out that the Argentine representative 
at the conference had given reason to expect that 
his Government would effect changes in its trade 
policy which would result in bringing additional 
quantities under the wheat agreement. 

In accounting to the committee for the cost 
of the 1953 wheat agreement which was about 
to terminate, the statement of the Department of 
Agriculture included the following: 

In September 1953—the second month of the current 
3-year agreement—world prices of wheat outside the 
agreement fell below the agreement maximum price. 
Naturally prices under the agreement declined likewise, 
since trade is obtained by competition within the agree- 
ment price range just as it would be obtained competi- 
tively outside the agreement. Since the agreement maxi- 
mum price ceased to operate as a ceiling for selling prices 
and the IWA selling prices and other world prices were 
at the same level, one viewpoint might be that the imple- 
mentation of membership in the Wheat Agreement insofar 
as export payments themselves are concerned resulted in 
no additional cost to the United States. This is not to 
say that the funds appropriated by the Congress to defray 
the payment of 66144 cents per bushel do not represent 
very real costs to the Government, but the point here is 
that there would have been involved a similar cost in 
accomplishing the exportation of the same quantity of 
wheat in the absence of a wheat agreement—prevailing 
domestic market prices and prices in world competition 
being what they were. There is considerable justifica- 
tion for the further viewpoint that, in the absence of 
price stability afforded by the agreement, the selling 
prices of wheat in world markets might well have gone 
much lower with corresponding increase in the cost of 
United States export payment necessary to sustain 
exports. 

Agriculture’s testimony also referred to the new 
provision in the 1956 agreement (paragraph 7 (a), 
article XIII) which made it permissive for the 
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Wheat Council to study any aspect of the world 
wheat situation and to sponsor exchanges of infor- 
mation and intergovernmental consultations relat- 
ing thereto. In discussion at the hearing it was 
clearly brought out that this provision did not 
open any possibility of interference or dictation by 
the Wheat Council concerning the domestic poli- 
cies of member countries, since it is immediately 
followed in the agreement itself by a statement 
of reservation by the member countries of “com- 
plete liberty of action in the determination and 
administration of their internal agricultural and 
price policies.” 

The Department of Agriculture’s statement 
summarized reasons for commending the agree- 
ment for Senate approval as follows: 


1. The prospect that the agreement may for the first 
time include all the major world exporters of wheat 
except Turkey and Uruguay. 

2. The degree of stability afforded by the price range, 
and the psychological effect thereof on the prices of all 
wheat in world trade. 

3. The agreement provides a useful point of contact 
between the United States and importing countries which 
are potential buyers of United States wheat. 

4, The agreement provides a natural and continuing 
point of contact between the United States and other 
major exporting countries, which is of particular value 
in view of other United States disposal programs and 
their effect upon international relations, and the need 
for maintaining understanding and equilibrium. 

5. The agreement affords an internationally accepted 
structure within which the United States may operate its 
export subsidy program on wheat and flour. 

6. Continuation of the agreement has strong support 
in farm organizations and industry and other agricul- 
tural advisory groups. 


The testimonial statement presented by the 
Department of State contained the following: 


It is clear that our interests are best served by work- 
ing with friendly countries in this matter. It is also 
clear that such cooperation is most effective and most 
acceptable if pursued on a multilateral basis with par- 
ticipation of both exporting and importing countries. . 
The Department of State considers the agreement in the 
best interest of the United States since it offers a 
guaranty of an important export outlet for wheat at 
a given price and can serve to stabilize wheat prices 
generally in international trade, thus avoiding unneces- 
sary hazards in the field of our foreign economic 
relations. 


U.S. Ratification 

The Committee on Foreign Relations reported 
the agreement favorably on July 5, unanimously 
recommending that the Senate give its advice and 
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consent to ratification. On July 10 the Senate 
agreed to ratification with only one dissenting 
vote. A formal instrument of ratification was 
thereupon signed by the President and deposited 
on July 13 with the Department of State, which 
acts as depositary for the agreement. 


Membership and Guaranteed Quantities Listed in 
the Agreement as Negotiated 


The importer membership and the guaranteed 
purchases for each crop year as projected in the 
negotiated agreement (annex A to article III) 
were as follows: 

ANNEX A TO ARTICLE III 
GUARANTEED PURCHASES FOR Eacu Crop-YEAR 


Equiv. in 


Metric tons bushels 


Austria. 100, 000 3, 674, 371 
Belgium 450,000 = 16, 534, 669 
Bolivia . 110, 000 4, 041, 808 
Brazil 200, 000 7, 348, 742 
Ceylon . 175, 000 6, 430, 149 
Colombia . 70, 000 2, 572, 060 
SUSU RIOR 5 Ss ew 40, 000 1, 469, 748 
Se hse, oe ash abs SG 202, 000 of: 422. 229 
Denmark. . ey 50, 000 1, 837, 185 
Dominican Republic eae rer 30, 000 1, 102, 311 
E Ot 2g a ae ee 50, 000 1, 837, 185 

ugypt . . ee ee 300,000 ~=-:11, 023, 113 
EI Salvador . Sar ae 25, 000 918, 593 
Germany . 1,500,000 55, 115, 565 
Greece : 300,000 = 11, 023, 113 
Guatemala . 40, 000 1, 469, 748 
Haiti. 60, 000 2, 204, 623 
Honduras 25, 000 918, 593 
India 200, 000 7, 348, 742 
Indonesia 140, 000 5, 144, 119 
Ireland . 150, 000 S014, por 
Israel oe a en eee 225, 000 8, 267, 335 
Seemereteree: 20 i. 8 i ake co ec) & 100, 000 3, 674, 371 
Japan : . . . 1,000,000 36, 748, 710 
Jordan . 10, 000 367, 437 
Korea 60, 000 2, 204, 623 
Lebanon 75, 000 2, 755, 778 
Liberia . 2, 000 73, 487 
Mexico . 100, 000 3, 674, 371 
Netherlands . 700,000 25, 720, 597 
New Zealand 160, 000 5, 878, 994 
Nicaragua 10, 000 367, 437 
Norway. 180, 000 6, 613, 868 
Panama . fmm: oe ak KE 30, 000 1, 102, 311 
OY) SS 200, 000 7, 348, 742 
Philippines . on ee 165, 000 6, 062, 712 
Portugal 160, 000 5, 878, 994 
Saudi Arabia 100, 000 3, 674, 371 
Spain .. 125, 000 4, 592, 964 
Switzerland . 190, 000 6, 981, 305 


150, 000 

15, 000 
170, 000 
100, 000 


8, 244, 000 


5, 511, 557 

551, 156 
6, 246, 431 
3, 674, 371 


Union of South Africa 
Vatican City ; 
Venezuela 

Yugoslavia . 


302, 915, 145 





Totals . 

The exporter membership and the guaranteed 

sales as projected in the agreement (annex B to 
article III) were as follows: 
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ANNEX B TO ARTICLE III 


GUARANTEED SALES FOR Eacu Crop- YEAR 


Equiv. in 


Metric tons bushels 


Argentina 400, 000 14, 697, 484 
Australia . 823, 471 30, 257, 380 
Canada 2, 800, 395 102, 896, 902 
France . 450, 000 16, 534, 669 
Sweden. oie 175, 000 6, 430, 149 
United States . 3, 595, 134 1, 132, 098, 561 


302, 915, 145 





Totals . 8, 244, 000 
In the above list the shares of the three main 
exporting countries—Australia, Canada, and the 
United States—are in the same proportion to each 
other as in the 1953 agreement. The shares of 
the new participants—Argentina and Sweden— 
and of France, which had only a nominal quan- 
tity in the 1953 agreement, are related to quantities 
importing countries were prepared to cover by 
increases in their guaranteed purchases over and 
above what they were prepared to commit in an 
agreement with exporter membership limited to 
Australia, Canada, and the United States. 


Entry Into Force 

As was stated in the President’s message to the 
Senate, article XX, paragraph 2, of the agreement 
provided that instruments of acceptance should 
be deposited by signatory governments with the 
Government of the United States not later than 
July 16, provided, however, that a notification 
by a signatory government by that date of its in- 
tention to accept the agreement, followed by the 
deposit of an instrument of acceptance not later 
than December 1, 1956, in fulfillment of that in- 
tention, should be deemed to constitute acceptance 
on July 16. Article XX, paragraph 3, required 
that such acceptances by countries listed in the 
agreement (annexes to article III) by July 16 
should account for two-thirds of the guaranteed 
sales and two-thirds of the guaranteed purchases 
entered in the agreement in order to bring it into 
force as of that date with respect to its adminis- 
trative sections (parts 1,3,4.and 5) and by August 
1 with respect to its rights and obligations 
(part 2). 

Ten of the importing countries listed in the 
document (Ceylon, Colombia, Cuba, Haiti, Hon- 
duras, Indonesia, Jordan, Saudi Arabia, Spain, 
and Venezuela) had not signed the document in 
the period when it was open for signature up to 
May 18. These countries were not qualified to 
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accept the agreement under article XX but would 
be able to apply for accession under article X XI. 
Review of the status of acceptances as reported 
by the Department of State showed that all six 
exporting countries had accepted under the terms 
of article XX, thus accounting for 100 percent 
of the guaranteed sales listed in the agreement 
(8,244,000 metric tons). Thirty-two of the thirty- 
four signatory importers had likewise accepted ; 
they accounted for 6,857,000 tons, or over 83 per- 
cent of the total of guaranteed purchases. Most 
of the countries which accepted, lacking time in 
the short period which had elapsed since the sign- 
ing to complete procedures for formal acceptance, 
accepted, as provided in the agreement, by sub- 
mission to the Department of State of notes indi- 
cating intention to accept, to be followed by an 
instrument of acceptance by December 1. 

The conference thereupon announced that the 
agreement entered into force as to the organiza- 
tional and administrative sections (parts 1, 3, 4, 
and 5) on July 16 and as to rights and obligations 
(part 2) on August 1. Thereupon, the meeting 
constituted itself the 20th session of the Inter- 
national Wheat Council in accordance with para- 
graph 1 of article XIII of the agreement, which 
provides: 

The International Wheat Council established by the In- 
ternational Wheat Agreement, which was opened for sig- 
nature in Washington on 23 March 1949, shall continue 
in being for the purpose of administering the present 
Agreement. 

The assets of the Wheat Council which operated 
under the 1953 agreement had been conveyed by 
action of that body in its final session on July 16 
to the Council which would operate under the 
new agreement. 

The Council, acting under paragraph 5 of ar- 
ticle XX, extended the time for deposit of instru- 
ments of acceptance until December 1 for two of 
the signatory importing countries, Ireland and 
New Zealand, which had not taken action to ac- 
cept the agreement as provided in paragraph 2 
of article XX. 

The application for accession of two of the 
ten importing countries listed in the agreement 
which had not become signatories, namely, Indo- 
nesia and Saudi Arabia, were accepted under ar- 
ticle X XI subject to deposit of an instrument of 
accession by December 1. It was agreed that the 
other eight which had failed to sign might apply 
and be accepted on the basis in each case of the 
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quantity listed for it in the agreement and sub- 
ject to deposit of an instrument of accession by 
December 1. The Council further accepted un- 
der article X XI—subject to deposit of an instru- 
ment of accession by December 1—the application 
for accession of Iceland, which had not been 
included in the agreement document, with a quan- 
tity of 2,000 tons. 

Application of provisions in the agreement (ar- 
ticle IX.) to adjust the guaranteed sales of export- 
ing countries to the total of the guaranteed pur- 
chases of importing countries was postponed until 
the next meeting of the Council, to be held in 
early December. 


Organization of the Council 


Membership of the Executive Committee for 
the 1956-57 agreement year was constituted as 
follows: 

4 exporting countries: Argentina, Australia, Canada, 
the United States. 

8 importing countries: Benelux, Brazil, Germany, In- 
dia, Italy, Japan, Portugal, Union 
of South Africa. 

Delegation of powers to the Executive Com- 
mittee and adoption of rules of procedure fol- 
lowed closely the pattern established under the 
previous agreement. 

F. Sheed Anderson of the United Kingdom 
was continued as chairman of the Council with 
authority of chief executive officer, and Sir Ed- 
win McCarthy as vice chairman. They were also 
again elected as chairman and vice chairman, re- 
spectively, of the Executive Committee. 

The seat of the Council continues to be London 
but is subject to change, according to the agree- 
ment, if the Council so decides by concurrent 
majority vote of exporting and importing coun- 
tries. 


Status of Acceptances as of December 1, 1956 

At its 21st session, convened on December 4, 
1956, the Wheat Council reviewed the status of 
instruments of formal acceptance deposited with 
the United States Government by December 1.’ 
The six signatory exporting countries had depos- 
ited instruments of acceptance, thus accounting 
for the total of guaranteed sales (8,244,000 metric 
tons) listed in the agreement. Thirty of the 





* For a Department announcement concerning the status 
of acceptances, see ibid., Jan. 7, 1957, p. 41. 
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thirty-four signatory importing countries had de- 
posited instruments of acceptance accounting for 
over 75 percent (6,162,000 metric tons) of the 
guaranteed purchases under the agreement. In 
addition, seven of the 10 importing countries 
listed in the agreement which failed to sign in 
the prescribed period had applied to accede, had 
been accepted, and had deposited instruments of 
accession. ‘These accounted together for an addi- 
tional quantity of 822,000 metric tons. Thus, im- 
porting countries listed in the agreement which 
had fully accepted accounted for nearly 85 per- 
cent of the guaranteed purchases entered therein. 
In addition, an importing country not listed in 
the agreement, Iceland, had deposited an instru- 
ment ‘of acceptance with a quantity of 2,000 tons. 

The four signatory importing countries which 
had not deposited instruments of acceptance by 
December 1 indicated intention to complete pro- 
cedures for depositing instruments of acceptance 
and were granted an extension of time until March 
31 for this purpose. Since this group of coun- 
tries accounts for 1,005,000 metric tons, the total 
of guaranteed parchases 3 is prospectively 7,991,000 
metric tons or about 97 percent of the total listed 
in the agreement. The countries and their quan- 
tities are listed at the right. 

Since guaranteed sales exceeded guaranteed pur- 
chases, the Wheat Council, acting under article 
IX, reduced pro rata the quantities of the export- 


ing countries in order to effect a balance. The 
resulting distribution was as follows: 
Metric tons 
Argentina . 387, 725, 000 
Australia 798, 200, 000 
Canada . 2, 714, 453, 000 
France 436, 190, 000 
Sweden. . . 169, 630, 000 
United States . . 3, 484, 802, 000 


7, 991, 000 


Shortly after the 2ist session of the Wheat 
Council, Panama deposited its instrument of ac- 
ceptance. This brings present membership of 
importing countries to 39 and total membership 
to 45. The expected formal acceptance of the 
three remaining signatories will bring member- 
ship to 48 as compared with 50 listed in the ne- 
gotiated document. 


Similarities to 1949 and 1953 Agreements 


The International Wheat Agreement of 1956 is 
in direct descent from the agreements negotiated 
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Importing Countries Listed in the Agreement Which Had 
Deposited Instruments of Acceptance or Accession by 


December 1 
Metric tons 





Austria . 100, 000 
Belgium 450, 000 
Bolivia . 110, 000 
Costa Rica . 40, 000 
Cuba 202, 000 
Denmark . : 50, 000 
Dominican Re public ; 30, 000 
Ecuador . Pas 50, 000 
Egypt . 300, 000 
NG 5 cate ah eh oe 25, 000 
Germany... ..-s .«.. . . 1,500,000 
Greece... ; feat 300, 000 
Guatemala . 40, 000 
Haiti. 60, 000 
Honduras. 25, 000 
India 200, 000 
Indonesia. 140, 000 
Ireland. 150, 000 
Israel 225, 000 
Italy. . 100, 000 
Japan 1, 000, 000 
Korea . 60, 000 
Liberia . 2, 000 
Mexico. : 100, 000 
New Zealand . 160, 000 
Nicaragua 10, 000 
Norway 180, 000 
oc ar 200, 000 
Philippines . 165, 000 
Portugal . : 160, 000 
Saudi Arabia . 100, 000 
Spain .. 125, 000 
Switzerland . ‘ 190, 000 
Union of South Africa 150, 000 
Vatican City 15, 000 
Venezuela 170, 000 
Yugoslavia . 100, 000 
— 6, 984, 000 


Countries Listed in the Agreement Which Have Been 
Granted an Extension of Time for the Deposit of Their 


Instruments 
Metric tons 





Brazil . . 200, 000 
Lebanon . . 7,000 
Netherlands . . 700, 000 
Panama 30, 000 
1, 005, 000 
Additional Acceding Country 
Iceland 2, 000 
Total . 7, 991, 000 


and put into force in 1949 and 1953, as to both its 
general form and the character of the rights and 
obligations of members. It is a so-called multi- 
lateral contract, with importing countries required 
to take their guaranteed quantities from the ex- 
porting countries when called upon to do so at 
the specified minimum price, and exporting coun- 
tries required to make wheat available up to the 
amount of their guaranteed quantity upon demand 
at the specified maximum price. Rights and obli- 
gations do not come into play when wheat is sold 
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within the range of the specified minimum and 
maximum prices, although provision is made for 
transactions to be recorded progressively with the 
Council secretariat against the contingent 
obligations. 

This type of agreement was evolved in the wheat 
discussions sponsored by the old International 
Wheat Council in the late forties. It was negoti- 
ated at a time when importing countries were just 
emerging from the supply stringencies following 
World War II and when exporting countries were 
concerned about changes in the supply situation 
which would follow upon recovery of production 
in the importing countries. Thus protection for 
the importing countries against high prices in 
times of relative shortage could be bargained in 
return for protection of the exporting countries 
against undue reduction in prices when supplies 
became more plentiful. Furthermore, long ex- 
perience in international efforts to deal with the 
wheat problem had demonstrated the difficulties 
of successful negotiation of the traditional quota 
type of commodity agreement, which sought to 
divide the whole world market among the ex- 
porters and to bind directly or indirectly both 
exporting and importing countries in various 
ways in regard to the conduct of national policies. 

The new type of agreement recommended itself 
as workable short of universal participation by 
all countries important in wheat trade or of regu- 
lation under its terms of all wheat exported or im- 
ported by its member countries. The negotiations 
which led up to the renewal of this type of agree- 
ment in 1956 have again demonstrated conclusively 
that participating governments, virtually all of 
which conduct some type of government price sup- 
port or marketing operation in wheat, are not pre- 
pared to include, in a commodity agreement on 
wheat, commitments regarding the conduct of na- 
tional policies or to delegate to an international 
body any authority to direct such policies. 


Trade Under 1949 and 1953 Agreements 


The Wheat Agreement has since its genesis in 
1949 functioned through wheat-supply conditions 
ranging from recent emergence from a world 
deficit following World War II to a world sur- 
plus at the present time. Thus under the first 
agreement in the 4-year period 1949-53 wheat was 
sold under the agreement at the specified maximum 
price ($1.80 for No. 1 Manitoba Northern in posi- 
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tion at Fort William/Port Arthur, Canada) and 
for a considerable part of the period with imposi- 
tion also of a carrying charge of 6 cents. Wheat 
was sold materially higher outside the agreement 
during this period. 

In the first agreement year (1949-50) about 81.6 
percent of the quotas of exporting countries was 
sold under the agreement; virtually the entire 
quantity was covered by the agreement in the 3 
years which followed. The coverage of the 1949 
agreement grew from 12,418,000 metric tons 
(456.2 million bushels) originally negotiated to 
15,810,000 metric tons (580.9 million bushels) in 
the final year of the agreement (1952-53). This 
growth resulted from accessions of additional im- 
porting countries and from increases in quantities 
authorized under terms of the agreement to the 
extent exporting countries were prepared to match 
increases in guaranteed purchases by correspond- 
ingly increasing their guaranteed sales. The 
world emergency brought on by the Korean con- 
flict. had its effect on demand and prices during 
much of this period. The “guaranteed sales” in 
the 1949 agreement and the actual sales of the 
exporter members for each of the 4 years are listed 
on the following page. 

The prices negotiated in the renewal of the 
agreement in 1953 reflected the fact that the 1949 
price range (maximum $1.80 and minimum reced- 
ing from $1.50 by 10 cents a year to $1.20 the last 
year) had resulted in sales under the agreement 
at materially lower prices than the world market 
outside of the agreement. The prices were re- 
vised to a maximum of $2.05 and a uniform mini- 
mum of $1.55 over the 3-year life of the agree- 
ment. However, the largest importer, the United 
Kingdom, which had a guaranteed quantity of 
177 million bushels in the 1949 agreement, refused 
to accept the 1953 agreement on the grounds that 
the maximum price was set too high. This agree- 
ment came to cover a quantity after adjustments 
of 10,749,000 metric tons (394.9 million bushels). 

In the fall of 1953, shortly after the new agree- 
ment came into force, increased supplies of wheat 
and a falling off of exports brought the price be- 
low the maximum provided in the agreement. It 
remained during the rest of the 3-year life of the 
agreement, as far as Canada and the United States 
are concerned, in the range between the maximum 
and minimum and on a par with selling prices 
outside the agreement. At the lowest the price 
for the base quality (No. 1 Manitoba Northern in 
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EXPORTER QUOTAS AND SALES IN 1949 AGREEMENT! 


(Metric tons, in wheat equivalent) 


Exporting country 
Australia 
Canada . 
France : 
United States 


Total . 


Exporting country 
Australia 
Canada . 
France <8 
United States 
Total . CE ree ap ie Sous. 
1 Annual Report of International Wheat Council for 19 


position at Fort William/Port Arthur, Canada) 
stood about two-thirds of the way down from the 
maximum to the minimum ($1.72) but later firmed 
at a somewhat higher level ($1.75). However, 
discounts in the determination of price equivalents 
for other types, grades, and qualities, resulting 
from competition and the character of demand, 
in many cases brought the price for these ma- 
terially lower in relation to the base price than 
formerly. During the latter part of the 3-year 
period Australia sold wheat nearer the minimum 
than did Canada and the United States. 

With prices in the range where quota obligations 
did not directly enter into play and with wheat 
being sold by agreement exporting countries at the 
same price level outside the agreement and under 
the agreement, the full guaranteed quantities 
were not recorded during the years of the 1953 
agreement. Sales so recorded averaged about 66 
percent of the total covered by the agreement in 
each of the 3 years. The quotas and sales recorded 
against them for each of the 3 years of the agree- 
ment are shown at the right. 

Figures of the Wheat Council on sales and pur- 
chases recorded under the 1953 agreement taken 
together with general wheat export statistics 
make it possible to show the relation to the total 
trade in wheat of the trade which was directly 
covered by the wheat agreement operation. The 
figures show that during the 3 years of the 1953 
agreement (1953-54—1955-56) sales made by the 
four member exporting countries—Australia, 
Canada, France, and the United States—to mem- 
ber importing countries and recorded under the 
agreement constituted about 58 percent of the 
total trade in wheat between these two groups. 
The wheat thus sold under the agreement consti- 
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1949-50 1950-51 
Quota Sales Quota Sales 
2, 199, 000 2,199,173 2,414,019 2,375, 520. 33 
5, 582, 000 5, 047,048 6,030,757 5, 195, 004. 64 
91, 000 90, 000 111, 283 105, 737. 99 
6, 419, 000 4, 424, 170 6, 755, 904 6, 794, 502. 44 
14, 291, 000 11, 760,391 15, 309, 963 14, 450, 765. 40 
1951-62 1952-53 
Quota Sales Quota Sales 
1, 959, 519 1, 939, 166. 38 2, 414, 019 2, 358, 854. 14 
6, 575, 653 6, 574, 897. 36 ~=6, 395, 653 ~—s«G, 288, 920. 62 
111, 283 111, 200. 00 111, 283 92, 000. 00 
6, 544, 008 6, 947,571.78 6, 889,008 — 6, 834, 882. 08); 
15, 590, 463 15, 572, 835.52 15, 809,963 15, 574, 606. 84 


52-53. 


tuted about 45 percent of the total imported from 
all sources by the member importing countries, 
It accounted for 40 percent of the total exported 
by member exporting countries to all destinations, 
However, analyzing the exports of each member 
individually, one finds that the proportion of 
agreement sales to global exports of each varied 
greatly. For Australia and the United States, 
it made up about 45 percent; for Canada, 33 per- 
cent; and for France, which had only a token 
quantity in the agreement and had become a rel- 
atively heavy exporter, half of one percent. Per- 


EXPORTER QUOTAS AND SALES IN 1953 WHEAT 
AGREEMENT! 


(In metric tons, to nearest ton) 
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1953-54 

Exporting country Quota Sales 
Australia . 1, 207, 170 755, 987 
Canada 4,105, 247 2, 473, 731 
France... . 9, 215 10, 000 
United States . 5, 270, 368 2, 888, 007 
Total 10, 592,000 6, 128, 725 

1954-55 

Exporting country Quota Sales 
Australia . 1, 219,137 1, 129, 792 
Canada 4,145,943 2, 972, 012 
France... . 9, 307 10, 220 
United States . 5, 322,613 3, 796, 866 
Total 10, 697, 000 7, 908, 890 

1955-56 

Exporting country Quota Sales 
Australia . 1, 225,064 1, 222, 441 
Canada 4, 166,097 2, 063, 493 
France... . 9, 352 9, 878 
United States . 5, 348, 487 3, 649, 000 
Total 10, 749, 000 6, 944, 812 


1Figures from International Wheat Council Annual 


Reports. 
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29, 792 


08, 890 


Sales 
22, 441 


4/Average annual total exports of 


tinent totals for the period from 1953-54 through 
(1955-56 follow: 

Average annual total of trans- 
actions recorded under agree- 
ment. 


6,994,000 metric tons. 


12,090,000 metric 
member exporting countries tons.* 
to member importing coun- 


tries. 


15,374,000 metric 
tons.* 


Average annual total imports of 
member importing countries 
from all sources. 

Average annual total of exports of 
member exporting countries 
to all destinations. 


17,622,000 metric 
tons.* 


*Approximate figures, since 1955-56 component is pre- 
liminary. 





INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 








Following are the texts of two statements on 
the Middle Fast question made in the plenary ses- 
sion of the U.N. General Assembly on February 2 
by U.S. Representative Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., 
together with two resolutions adopted by the As- 
sembly on the same date. 


FIRST STATEMENT ON FEBRUARY 2 





US. delegation press release 2607 


The United States has participated in extensive 
consultations in the last few days in order to reach 
a just and constructive solution of the difficult 
problems which confront us. These consultations 
have revealed clearly that a very large number 
of members of this Assembly are convinced of 
two things: 

First, Israel must withdraw behind the armi- 
stice line without further delay in accordance with 
the resolutions of the General Assembly. 

Second, there must be positive action which as- 
sures progress toward the creation of peaceful con- 
ditions in the region. 

The two resolutions now before the Assembly 
reflect these sentiments. We believe their adop- 
tion will go far to assure achievement of these 
two objectives. 

The first resolution represents the position con- 
sistently taken by the United States and almost 
unanimously by the Assembly that the withdrawal 
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General Assembly Adopts Two Resolutions on Middle East Question 


of all remaining Israeli forces must be completed 
without further delay. We appreciate the neces- 
sity of avoiding the return to the conditions that 
prevailed prior to the recent hostilities. But we 
are convinced that the measures to restore peace- 
ful conditions in the area, as required by the 
Armistice Agreement and the relevant decisions 
of the Security Council and the General Assembly, 
should be taken upon the withdrawal of all Israeli 
forces behind the armistice line. We do not be- 
lieve that any member is entitled to exact a price 
for his compliance with the elementary principle 
of this Organization, that all members shall re- 
frain from use of force against the territorial in- 
tegrity of any state or in any other manner incon- 
sistent with the purposes of the United Nations. 
The United States again urges Israel to heed the 
call of the General Assembly and promptly com- 
plete the withdrawal of its forces. 

We recognize, however, that such withdrawal 
will not assure tranquillity in troubled areas where 
there are conflicting claims. So we join in pro- 
posing the second resolution. This deals with the 
measures set forth in the Secretary-General’s re- 
port (A/3512).1 It also accords with the position 
consistently taken by the United States and ex- 
pressed by a majority of the General Assembly. 
Upon the withdrawal of Israeli forces, the United 


* BULLETIN of Feb. 18, 1957, p. 275. 
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Nations Emergency Force should continue to move 
into the areas being evacuated by Israeli forces, in 
order to assure the implementation of the Novem- 
ber 2 resolution of the General Assembly. This 
was the case when previous withdrawals were ef- 
fected. It worked well then; it should work well 
now. What we suggest today, therefore, is not 
new. It isa continuation of a procedure which has 
been highly satisfactory. 

I stated on January 28 that the United States 
believes that “strict observance by both Egypt and 
Israel of the provisions of the Armistice Agree- 
ment and the fullest respect for the resolutions of 
the Security Council and the General Assembly 
are the keys to the restoration of peace and sta- 
bility.” To be effective, the United Nations Emer- 
gency Force must serve as a restraint against any 
attempt to exercise belligerent rights or to engage 
in hostile actions contrary to the Armistice Agree- 
ment, the decisions of the Security Council, and 
the resolutions of the General Assembly. 

The United Nations Emergency Force can best 
fulfill its mission and exercise such restraining in- 
fluence if, as proposed in the Secretary-General’s 
report, it is deployed on both sides of the armistice 
line, particularly in the sensitive Gaza and El 
Auja sectors. This will enable it to cooperate 
most effectively in the supervisory duties of the 
Truce Supervision Organization in those areas 
where the Organization is authorized to function 
under the Armistice Agreement and the relevant 
resolution of the Security Council. 

Again, with regard to Gaza, the United States 
supports the Secretary-General’s recommendation. 
The Secretary-General should, through a mission 
of his selection, supervise the withdrawal of the 
present civil administration in the Gaza strip 
and take steps to assure that incursions or raids 
across the armistice line in the Gaza area will not 
take place. The second resolution would provide 
for carrying out these measures. 

As I also stated on January 28, the United 
States believes that “it is essential that units of 
the United Nations Emergency Force be stationed 
at the Straits of Tiran in order to achieve there the 
separation of Egyptian and Israeli land and sea 
forces. This separation is essential until it is clear 
that the nonexercise of any claimed belligerent 
rights has established in practice the peaceful con- 
ditions which must govern navigation in waters 
having such an international interest. All of this 
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would, of course, be without prejudice to any ulti- 
mate determination which may be made of any 
legal questions concerning the Gulf of Aqaba.” 
The second resolution reflects this position taken 
by the United States in my statement of Jan- 
uary 28. 

The adoption of the second resolution now be- 
fore the Assembly would place the authority of the 
General Assembly behind the speedy implementa- 
tion of the measures proposed in the report of the 
Secretary-General. The United States strongly 
supports this resolution. It deserves the largest 
possible support from the General Assembly. 

Mr. President, the United States requests that 
the two resolutions be considered together, that 
the second resolution be put to the vote immedi- 
ately after the first, and understands that this will 
be done. The adoption of either one without the 
other would jeopardize the achievement of the ob- 
jectives set forth in the resolution of November 2 
and would not promote peace and stability in the 
region. 

Mr. President, before I take my seat, let me say 
this very frankly to the members of the Assembly. 
There is no doubt that these are not perfect docu- 
ments. For one thing, they are the work of human 
beings—which, of course, is guaranty enough 
against perfection. For another thing, they are 
the product of compromise. But they do contain 
the words which will make possible the events of 
which I have just spoken. They do, therefore, con- 
tain the words which can lead away from hostili- 
ties and toward an era of peace in this part of the 
world, ¢f the parties desire to abide by these words. 

Of course this is a crucial “if” in anything that 
we contemplate here in the General Assembly on 
any subject. We are not engaged here in running 
a world government or a superstate which passes 
resolutions having the force of law. We are a 
forum engaged in passing resolutions which can 
have great influence. What we do is hortatory 
and recommendatory. And the final result is up 
to the parties. 

We hope they will fall in with this plan which 
can mean so much to them and to the world. We 
see encouraging signs. Passage of these resolu- 
tions represents our effort to persuade them to do 
so. It is an effort which all of us who are members 
of the General Assembly are—so it seems to the 
United States—bound to make. 
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SECOND STATEMENT ON FEBRUARY 2 


U.S. delegation press release 2608 

The United States has a few added observa- 
tions to make regarding its position on the matter 
before us arising out of questions which have been 
raised in the debate as well as questions which 
have been addressed to me during the recess. 
Some of these points have been discussed and I 
think very ably discussed by the representative of 
India and in a manner with which I find myself 
in substantial agreement. But I think it may be 
useful if I touch upon certain ones again. 

First, the United States has time and again 
urged the withdrawal of Israeli forces behind the 
armistice demarcation line. We believe this with- 
drawal should take place forthwith, and by forth- 
with we mean that the withdrawal should take 
place in only the few days necessary physically to 
move the forces behind the demarcation line. 

As a matter of fact, it seems to me that this 
withdrawal should take less time than was taken 
by the British and French withdrawals since those 
withdrawals were delayed by the time necessary 
to set up and create the United Nations Emer- 
gency Force. Now, on the other hand, the United 
Nations Emergency Force is a going concern; so 
there need be no delay on that account. 

While I am on this subject of withdrawals, 
which of course is the sole object of the first reso- 
lution and which is the governing, overriding con- 
sideration of the second resolution, let me also say 
this in all seriousness and solemnity: that I can- 
not predict the consequences which can ensue if 
Israel fails to comply with the will of the General 
Assembly as expressed in the pending resolutions. 

Let me make clear another point which appears 
to have caused some concern. The measures con- 
tained in the Secretary-General’s report, which 
are referred to in the second resolution before us, 
would not go into effect until Israel’s withdrawals 
have been completed. We have previously taken 
note and endorsed the Secretary-General’s view 
that “withdrawal is a preliminary and essential 
phase in a development through which a stable 
basis may be laid for peaceful conditions in the 
area.” We believe withdrawal is the first essen- 
tial step. None of the constructive measures in- 
cluded in the second resolution are intended to go 
into effect until Israel has completed its with- 
drawal. Nor, let me add once again, will any of 
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them be undertaken without the agreement of the 
affected party. It is for this reason that para- 
graph 4 asks the Secretary-General to consult 
with the affected party. 

I would like to express the hope before I take 
my seat that delegates will take a broad and 
understanding view of this. There are no hidden 
meanings in it. It is not a perfect document, but 
it represents the best that a lot of very serious 
members here have been able to produce to lead 
us out of a very difficult and dangerous situation. 


RESOLUTION I? 


The General Assembly, 

Recalling its resolutions 997 (ES-I) of 2 November 
1956, 998 (ES-I) and 999 (ES-I) of 4 November 1956, 
1002 (ES-I) of 7 November 1956, A/RES/410 of 24 No- 
vember 1956 and A/RES/453 of 19 January 1957, 

1. Deplores the non-compliance of Israel to complete 
its withdrawal behind the armistice demarcation line 
despite the repeated requests of the General Assembly ; 

2. Calls upon Israel to complete its withdrawal behind 
the armistice demarcation line without further delay. 


RESOLUTION II: 


The General Assembly, 

Having received the report of the Secretary-General of 
24 January 1957,‘ 

Recognizing that withdrawal by Israel must be followed 
by action which would assure progress towards the cre- 
ation of peaceful conditions, 

1. Notes with appreciation the Secretary-General’s re- 
port and the measures therein to be carried out upon 
Israel’s complete withdrawal; 

2. Calls wpon the Governments of Egypt and Israel 
scrupulously to observe the provisions of the General 
Armistice Agreement between Egypt and Israel of 24 
February 1949;° 

3. Considers that, after full withdrawal of Israel from 
the Sharm el-Sheikh and Gaza areas, the scrupulous main- 


27U.N. doc. A/Res/460; adopted by the General As- 
sembly on Feb. 2 by a vote of 74 to 2 (France, Israel), 
with 2 abstentions (Luxembourg, Netherlands). 

3 U.N. doc. A/Res/461 ; adopted by the General Assembly 
on Feb. 2 by a vote of 56 to 0, with 22 abstentions (Albania, 
Bulgaria, Byelorussia, Czechoslovakia, Egypt, France, 
Iraq, Israel, Jordan, Lebanon, Libya, Morocco, Nether- 
lands, Poland, Rumania, Saudi Arabia, Sudan, Syria, Tu- 
nisia, Ukrainian S.S.R., U.S.S.R., Yemen). 

*U.N. doc. A/3512. 

5 Oficial Records of the Security Council, Fourth Year, 
Special Supplement No. 3. 
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tenance of the Armistice Agreement requires the placing 
of the United Nations Emergency Force on the Egyptian- 
Israel armistice demarcation line and the implementation 
of other measures as proposed in the Secretary-General’s 
report, with due regard to the considerations set out 
therein with a view to assist in achieving situations con- 


ducive to the maintenance of peaceful conditions in the 


area ; 

4. Requests the Secretary-General, in consultation with 
the parties concerned, to take steps to carry out these 
measures and to report, as appropriate, to the General 
Assembly. 


Industrialization of Underdeveloped Countries 


Statement by Paul G. Hoffman 
US. Representative to the General Assembly * 


I believe we are all agreed that, if standards of 
living throughout the world are to be substantially 
improved, it is essential that there be a continual 
expansion of manufacturing facilities—particu- 
larly in the underdeveloped countries. 

Clearly, the industrially advanced countries 
could not, even with their great industrial poten- 
tial and under conditions of continued full em- 
ployment, supply all the manufactures which the 
world needs. That is why there must be an ex- 
pansion of industrialization in the less developed 
areas. Consequently the underdeveloped countries 
are eager, and rightly so, to obtain the means by 
which they themselves can produce sorely needed 
materials and manufactured goods in local fac- 
tories with local labor. To help them along this 
road is one of the great opportunities of the United 
Nations—an opportunity that should be welcomed 
by all the members of this organization. 

It has sometimes been suggested that there 
exists a basic conflict of interest between countries 
which are already largely industrialized and the 
aspirations for greater industrialization of the 
less developed countries. We do not accept this 
argument. On the contrary, I am confident that 
I reflect the view of the majority of American 
businessmen when I say that we are convinced that 
greater industrialization of the underdeveloped 
countries, with its accompanying diversification 
of their economies and increase of their national 
income, is in the interest of all countries—the de- 
veloped countries as well as those in the early 
stages of economic development. The fact that 


*Made in Committee II (Economic and Financial) on 
Jan. 23 (U.S. delegation press release 2596). 
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the largest proportion of the assistance we made 
available under the Marshall plan was to recon- 
struct and increase the productivity of industry in 
Western Europe reflects the attitude of the United 
States toward industrialization of other countries. 
I shall be speaking later of ways in which we are 
currently assisting underdeveloped countries in 
this same field. 

As has been pointed out by various speakers 
during our previous discussion of problems of 
economic development, the best customers of in- 
dustrialized countries are other industrialized 
countries. This proposition is clearly demon- 
strated by the fact that a major portion of the 
world’s exports of manufactured goods moves, not 
to the less developed, but between industrialized 
countries. 

We in the United States also appreciate the 
magnitude of the job that confronts a country 
taking the first steps toward industrialization of 
its economy. During our own relatively brief 
history as a developing country, we have had to 
deal with many of the same problems which now 
confront the less developed countries. At the 
same time, the American people are among the 
first to recognize the benefits to be obtained from 
diversification and industrialization. For these 
reasons they welcome the opportunity of contrib- 
uting to the process of industrialization in under- 
developed countries. 

The United States has been able to assist in 
this process both through private enterprise and 
through our foreign aid programs. The supply 
of industrial know-how, the construction of man- 
ufacturing enterprises, the provision of capital 
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resources—these are some of the ways in which 
we have been able to help. All of you are, of 
course, familiar with the support we are also giv- 
ing to similar efforts through such multilateral 
programs as United Nations technical assistance, 
the International Bank, the International Finance 
Corporation, and other specialized agencies work- 
ing in the field of industrial development. 

The members of this Committee may be inter- 
ested in specific illustrations of ways in which 
American business enterprises and our Govern- 
ment have participated in bringing the seeds of 
industrialization to underdeveloped countries 
around the world. 


Contribution of U.S. Business 


All students of the problems of industrializa- 
tion have long recognized the key importance of 
an expanded pool of labor and technical skills. 
Our automobile industry is engaged in manufac- 
turing or assembly operations in many foreign 
countries, both developed and underdeveloped. 
An important part of its relationships with its 
overseas establishments consists of sending tech- 
nicians and engineers abroad to transmit their 
knowledge and experience to the overseas fac- 
tories and of bringing people from overseas to 
the United States for similar training. Many 
of these overseas factories carry on training pro- 
grams, not only for workers employed directly 
by the companies but also for others engaged in 
related activities, such as automobile service sta- 
tions—thus adding to the local reservoir of me- 
chanics and skilled workers. 

For example, hundreds of young men have 
passed through the technical training courses 
given at one of these company plants located in 
Sio Paulo, Brazil, spreading their knowledge to 
the four corners of the country. The plant is 
constantly visited by students from vocational 
schools, and a large number of engineers have 
been trained there in order to become acquainted 
with the most modern methods of industrial pro- 
duction. Others have been sent abroad with all 
expenses paid by the company. In this and many 
other ways the company’s long-accumulated ex- 
perience of manufacturing cars, trucks, parts, and 
accessories is being passed on to the Brazilian 
people, opening new technical horizons for Bra- 
zil’s younger generation and new opportunities 
for careers that will contribute directly to Bra- 
zil’s economic strength. 
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Atul Products, Limited, located in India, is an 
example of how American private industry stands 
ready to work with a locally controlled and man- 
aged enterprise. The company was established 
in 1952 to manufacture dyestuffs and pharma- 
ceuticals. Ninety percent of its capital was lo- 
cally subscribed; 10 percent was provided by the 
American Cyanamid Company. The American 
firm has no share in the actual management of 
the plant, but it has provided much of the nec- 
essary technical assistance. The dyes produced 
by this enterprise now fill a substantial part of 
the demands of the textile and other industries 
in India. Its production of sulfa drugs and anti- 
biotics makes possible more effective implementa- 
tion of the country’s health program. 

This interest in foreign operations is by no 
means limited to our large business enterprises. 
Hundreds of relatively small concerns are also 
eager to use their know-how and experience in 
other countries. One example of how such rel- 
atively small enterprises are assisting the crea- 
tion of industry in underdeveloped countries is 
provided by the Anchor Precision Corporation, 
which, since 1948, has set up factories in 15 coun- 
tries for the manufacture of zippers. In addi- 
tion to building the factories, the company 
supplies the know-how and machinery and trains 
the nationals of each country in its opera- 
tion. Thus far the company has built plants in 
Burma, India, and Korea, as well as in South 
Americaand Europe. The corporation undertakes 
surveys to determine the size of the local market; 
its engineering staff advises on the size of the plant 
required and provides the necessary blueprints; 
the company makes available the required ma- 
chinery, which is installed with the assistance of 
company engineers, who also select and train the 
necessary supervisory staff from among _ local 
nationals. 


Government Programs 


Governmental efforts are increasingly supple- 
menting the achievements of private enterprise. 
Over the past 2 or 3 years, there has been a steady 
growth in the industrial component of our bi- 
lateral technical assistance program, now admin- 
istered by the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration. Today about 55 percent of our aid 
programs in underdeveloped countries relates to 
industrial development. We expect that this 
growth will continue, and we are ready to con- 
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sider requests for this kind of assistance to the 
extent that funds and the necessary technical 
personnel are available. 

A typical example of the activities carried on 
under this program is the visit to the United States 
early last year of a group of management, tech- 
nical, and labor representatives of the Mexican 
shoe industry to study the factors that contribute 
to the high productivity of the American shoe 
industry. The objective of this visit was to as- 
sist Mexico in increasing the efficiency of its own 
shoe industry and thus to lower the cost of its 
products to the Mexican consumer. 

At about the same time a team of 11 represent- 
atives of government, industry, and labor ar- 
rived from Uruguay for an intensive 6-week 
study, with the assistance of the International 
Cooperation Administration, of the basic factors 
underlying the high productivity of labor in the 
United States. During its study tour the group 
gave special attention to such matters as indus- 
trial engineering, production planning, market 
research, and personnel administration in their 
overall application to industrial development. 

Our Export-Import Bank for years has been 
making credits available not only to help finance 
basic development in fields such as transportation, 
power, communications, and public health but also 
for a wide variety of manufacturing projects. In 
recent months, the bank has financed exports of 
steel-mill equipment for Brazil; cotton textile ma- 
chinery for Colombia; sugar-mill machinery for 
Ecuador; machinery and equipment for industrial 
development in the Philippines; rayon-spinning 
machines for India; and thermopower equipment 
for Iran. 


U.N. Aid to Industrialization 


Our immediate problem in this Committee is to 
consider what contribution the United Nations 
can most usefully make to the efforts of the under- 
developed countries through research and study 
in this field. Because of the widespread interest 
in rapid industrialization and the expectations of 
economic progress based on such development, it 
is extremely important that industrial planning 
be soundly conceived. At the same time, every 
means must be explored for shortening the time 
necessary to achieve an adequate level of efficient 
industrialization in underdeveloped areas and to 
initiate development programs which will in turn 
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stimulate the creation of further industrial ca- 
pacity. 

The United States delegation in the [22d session 
of the] Economic and Social Council participated 
in the detailed consideration of the Secretary- 
General’s proposed program of work in this field 
and supported its endorsement by the Council. 
At that time the United States delegation also 
indicated a number of points which we feel the 
Secretary-General will wish to keep in mind when 
carrying out his proposed work program. 

I shall not repeat these at this time. I do wish, 
however, to emphasize a point which has also been 
made by other delegations—that studies by the 
Secretariat will be helpful to underdeveloped 
countries in direct proportion to the extent to 
which they address themselves to concrete prob- 
lems facing these countries and are presented in 
such ways as to be utilized by persons in the under- 
developed countries concerned with practical 
problems of economic development. The United 
States representative in Ecosoc also pointed out 
that national agencies such as our own Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration have al- 
ready made extensive studies in the field of in- 
dustrialization. As he indicated at that time, the 
United States is ready to make available to the 
Secretary-General the results of our work and 
experience. 

During the period of my association with the 
Economic Cooperation Administration, where we 


were also working on projects of industrialization | 


in underdeveloped areas encompassed by the | 
Marshall plan, I was able to observe some of the | 


difficulties which had to be overcome in getting 


such programs under way. I came to appreciate | 


what steps had to be taken first if effective prog- 
ress in spreading industry in such areas was to be 
achieved without wasting resources. 

I was particularly impressed with the need for 


first clearly determining the basic requirements | 


of the population in the way of manufactured 
goods—the things they needed and desired to ob- 
tain, the goods they would buy if they became 
available. Only with this information could the 
necessary choices be rationally made regarding 


the priorities to be assigned a series of desirable | 


projects in the field of industrial development. 
Our experience in this field also strongly indicated 
the desirability of building, where possible, on 
what already existed in the area by way of capac- 
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ity and skills in the particular industries selected 
for expansion. This might take the form of ex- 
panding existing small enterprises, or introduc- 
ing new tools or techniques into existing handi- 
craft or cottage industries, or introducing altera- 
tions of product design to make it more acceptable 
to potential markets and thus provide a basis for 
the expansion of industrial activity. Here is an 
area where technical assistance and advisory serv- 
ices by the United Nations could be extremely 
helpful. 

I think that the wisdom of this line of approach 
has been demonstrated in a number of instances 
where countries in the early stages of industriali- 
zation have invested in plants constructed on a 
relatively excessive scale and having no particular 
relationship to the bulk of already existing in- 
dustry. While the objectives of such investment 
may have been desirable—such as low cost, quan- 
tity production, or most modern design—in many 
cases they were not attained because of the great 
difficulty in constructing and successfully manag- 
ing large establishments. 

The resulting delays in obtaining efficient levels 
of production have meant excessive costs. Against 
these risks and the lack of flexibility of large in- 
stallations, the advantages of a large number of 
smaller factories have often been strikingly dem- 
onstrated. The trend to large installations has 
fallen off and even been reversed in many indus- 
tries in the developed countries. Competing side 
by side with large factories are medium and small 
firms which utilize the same modern design and 
techniques and operate at comparable low pro- 
duction costs. Investments in such smaller plants, 
which, as I have said, might simply be an exten- 
sion of already existing facilities, by countries 
starting out on the road of industrial develop- 
ment may often mean that production and man- 
agement objectives will be much more rapidly 
attained. 

Another point which emerges from a close anal- 
ysis of a number of underdeveloped countries 
which in recent years have attained a notable rate 
of industrial growth is the importance of private 
investment in such development. It is evident 
that, in any democratic society, governmental re- 
sources for new industrial investment are limited. 
If desired rates of development are to be obtained, 
substantial amounts of private investment funds 
must be attracted. This is particularly true in 
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view of the extensive requirements for govern- 
mental financing in the public and social services 
sectors of the economy. 

In recent years many underdeveloped countries 
have become familiar with the ways in which 
engineering and construction firms operate in 
carrying out economic development projects. A 
similar familiarity with world capital markets 
and investment firms is required. Many observers 
are convinced that considerably greater amounts of 
investment funds could be obtained from foreign 
capital markets for underdeveloped areas if the 
underdeveloped countries were better acquainted 
with the institutional operation of this important 
source of capital. 


Need for Exploring Resources 


The pattern of industrialized and under- 
developed countries which exists today is ob- 
viously not a permanent pattern. The world is 
still young in the exploration of the resources 
with which nature has endowed it and in the ways 
in which these resources can be utilized. Many 
a country which thinks it is poor in resources may 
find, by taking careful stock of what it has, that 
it has possibilities for economic development now 
unknown. Even more, as technology continues 
to develop, apparently useless resources may be- 
come of great value. The fact of the matter is 
that we never know how rich a country is in re- 
sources until it starts to industrialize and to de- 
velop a large class of scientifically trained citizens 
who know how to locate resources and to recognize 
them when they see them. 

This is not to imply, of course, that industrial- 
ization in the narrow sense of manufacturing is 
the only road to economic development. Eco- 
nomic development means progress in many 
fields—in agriculture, mining, transportation, 
communications, and power and in the skills and 
capacities of the people. All of these are mu- 
tually reinforcing elements in the process. And 
they are all competing claimants for the resources 
available, particularly capital. The wise ap- 
portionment of scarce resources among these ele- 
ments must necessarily vary in time and cir- 
cumstances. In the field of manufacturing itself, 
countries can obtain the largest return from in- 
vestment if they emphasize enterprises most 
suited to their resources and skills. 

During our discussion of general problems of 
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economic development, we heard from at least two 
of the countries present of the costly consequences 
of forced-draft industrialization which neglected 
other sectors of the economy. A recent state- 
ment by a leading Hungarian official in the news- 
paper Vepakarat also gives some serious food for 


thought in this respect. He stated on January 


4 that— 


Wrong economic leadership, unrealistic plans, and in- 
dustrial development which ignored our economic pe- 
culiarities and possibilities, as well as the neglect of 
agricultural production and the suppression of incen- 


tives stimulating production, caused a grave crisis in the | 


Hungarian economy even before October 23rd. 

Mr. Chairman, in some areas the industrializa- 
tion of underdeveloped countries is only begin- 
ning. In others, it has already made encouraging 
strides. I have indicated some of the ways in 
which the people of the United States are con- 
tributing to this tremendous world revolution of 
our times. In the American tradition, we shall 
continue to work with the peoples of the under- 
developed countries both through the United 
Nations and directly to the best of our abilities 
in the years ahead. 


U.N. Special Political Committee Recommends Admission 


of Republics of Korea and Viet-Nam 


Statements by Edward S. Greenbaum 
U.S. Representative to the General Assembly’ 


STATEMENT OF JANUARY 23 


U.S. delegation press release 2597 


It is with genuine pleasure that I speak on be- 
half of my Government in support of the resolu- 
tions for the early admission of the Republics of 
Korea and Viet-Nam? 

Last year the General Assembly and the Se- 
curity Council broke the longstanding deadlock 
on new members. The Security Council continued 
throughout the year to consider and approve other 
applicants for membership in the United Nations 
on their merits. Twenty new states were admitted. 
But the Republics of Korea and Viet-Nam were 
not. In spite of having been found fully qualified 
for membership in the United Nations on separate 
occasions and individually by the General Assem- 
bly, both these countries were again prevented 
from securing United Nations membership by the 
abuse of the veto on the part of the U.S.S.R. 

In the new and more hopeful situation created 
by the admission of new members to the United 
Nations, the exclusion of these two fully qualified 
applicants from our midst has become an even 


* Made in the Special Political Committee. 
2U.N. docs. A/SPC/L.7 and Add. 1 and A/SPC/L.8 
and Corr. 1 and Add. 1. 
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more glaring injustice. In the practical interests 
of making it possible for other applicants to be 
received, the General Assembly refrained last year 
from pressing for consideration of these applica- 
tions. These restraints are no longer pertinent. 
The time has again come for the General Assem- 
bly to reaffirm its findings and request the Security 
Council to act. 


wide support. 


Korea 


In considering Korean membership, I am sure 


we all have in mind the special and unique place | 
that the Republic of Korea has in relation to the | 


United Nations. In 1947 the United Nations ree- 
ommended that Korea be unified through demo- 
cratic elections to be held throughout the peninsula 
under the observation of a United Nations com- 
mission. When the U.S.S.R. refused to permit 
the 1947 resolution of the United Nations General 
Assembly to be carried out in its zone of occupa- 
tion and refused to permit the United Nations 
Commission to enter that zone, the resolution was 
nonetheless carried out in the southern zone of 
Korea where the great majority of the Korean peo- 
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This is what the draft resolutions | 
seek to do, and we hope that they will be given | 
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ple reside. These democratic elections resulted 
in the establishment of the Republic of Korea. 

The United Nations Commission reported on 
these activities to the third session of the General 
Assembly. In its resolution 195 (III) of 12 De- 
cember 1948 the Assembly declared that “there 
has been established a lawful government (the 
Government of the Republic of Korea) having 
effective control and jurisdiction over that part of 
Korea where the Temporary Commission was able 
to observe and consult and in which the great ma- 
jority of the people of all Korea reside.” The res- 
olution continued with the statement “that this 
Government is based on elections which were a 
valid expression of the free will of the electorate 
of that part of Korea and which were observed by 
the Temporary Commission; and that this is the 
only such Government in Korea.” 

Since then the United Nations has reflected its 
recognition of the Republic of Korea as the only 
lawful government in Korea by seating its delega- 
tion for discussion of the Korean problem while 
refusing to seat representatives of the puppet re- 
gime in North Korea. The Republic of Korea has 
participated actively in the work of many of the 
specialized agencies of the United Nations. This 
Assembly has on several occasions previously rec- 
ommended the Republic of Korea for membership 
inthe United Nations. It has been excluded from 
membership only by the negative vote of the 
US.S.R. 

Although thus kept from membership in the 
United Nations by an arbitrary Soviet vote, the 
Republic of Korea has nonetheless played an ac- 
tive role in the community of nations, in connec- 
tion with the United Nations and otherwise. 
More than 30 states have extended formal recog- 
nition to the Republic of Korea. The Communist 
regime in North Korea, on the other hand, has 
been recognized only by the Communist bloc. 

The Republic of Korea is unique in its relation- 
ship to the United Nations. This country has be- 
come the symbol of the first great effort of the 
free world to take collective action against aggres- 
sion. Members of the United Nations contributed 
forces and material to repel the North Korean and 
Chinese Communist aggressions. The Republic 
of Korea shared fully in this struggle. Korean 
soldiers fought side by side with men from the 
countries under the United Nations Command. 

The aspirations of the Government of the Re- 
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public of Korea and the Korean people to mem- 
bership in the United Nations have been strong 
for many years. The Republic of Korea has ex- 
isted as a state for more than 8 years. It has con- 
tinued to welcome the activities of the United Na- 
tions Commissions, which include observation of 
the development of representative government 
within the Republic of Korea. The Government 
of the Republic of Korea has repeatedly indicated 
its interest in and strong desire for United Na- 
tions membership. In recent months the Korean 
people themselves have demonstrated this in a 
truly remarkable way. Almost 10 million of them 
have signed petitions which have been delivered 
to the United Nations Secretary-General. 

The Government of the United States considers 
the Republic of Korea fully qualified for member- 
ship in the United Nations and urges that this 
General Assembly so recommend in the proposed 
resolution. 


Viet-Nam 

The Government of the United States also 
warmly supports the application of Viet-Nam. 
Successor to the ancient Empire of Annam, the 
Republic of Viet-Nam, although young in terms 
of regaining its juridical independence, is old in 
terms of culture and tradition. 

After many years of war its people are resum- 
ing peaceful pursuits and its countryside is gen- 
erally orderly and calm. It has absorbed more 
than three-fourths of a million refugees who pre- 
ferred to leave their ancestral lands and homes 
rather than suffer life under Communist tyranny. 
In the past 2 years this country has made an al- 
most miraculous recovery from the disrupted and 
tormented condition that caused many to doubt its 
prospects for survival. 

There is no doubt that Viet-Nam fulfills the 
conditions laid down in article 4 of the charter, 
as the Assembly has already determined. It has 
declared itself willing to accept the obligations 
arising out of the charter and has demonstrated 
ability to do so by its efforts in the political, eco- 
nomic, and administrative spheres. As exempli- 
fied in the successful holding of free elections in 
March 1956, Viet-Nam has proved the vitality of 
its democratic institutions. 

Viet-Nam has clearly shown its acceptance of 
the obligations contained in the charter and its 
desire to make constructive contributions to the 
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United Nations and to the principles of the 
charter. It has done so by its membership in the 
various specialized organizations, the World 
Meteorological Organization, the International 
Telecommunication Union, the Universal Postal 
Union, the World Health Organization, the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization (Unesco), the International 
Civil Aviation Organization, the International 
Monetary Fund, the Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization, the International Bank, and the In- 
ternational Labor Organization, as well as in the 
Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East 
(EcaFe). 

The fact that the Republic of Viet-Nam has 
already been recognized by more than 47 countries 
as a sovereign and independent state is eloquent 
testimony to its qualifications. 

The Government of the United States considers 
the Republic of Viet-Nam fully qualified for 
membership in the United Nations and urges that 
this General Assembly so recommend in the pro- 
posed resolution: 

For these reasons my Government has joined 
with other governments in sponsoring the draft 
resolutions now before us. These resolutions seek 
to have the General Assembly reaffirm its deter- 
mination that these two countries are fully quali- 
fied for admission to membership in the United 
Nations and request the Security Council to re- 
consider their applications in the light of this 
determination. 


STATEMENT OF JANUARY 30 


U.S. delegation press release 2604 


On the important question of the admission of 
new members to the United Nations, the United 
States has consistently adhered to these principles: 
first, that all qualified states which apply should 
be admitted; second, that, in determining the 
qualifications of applicants for membership, strict 
regard must be paid to the provisions of the 
charter. 

We believe that these principles are basic to 
the United Nations Charter. Membership in this 
body is a solemn matter; it involves rights, duties, 
and obligations vital to world peace and security. 
It must not be the subject of bargains or deals. 

The draft resolution tabled by the Soviet 
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Union ® is in clear violation of these principles. 
The resolution lists four applicants for admission 
and requests the Security Council to recommend 
the “simultaneous admission” of all of them. The 
words “simultaneous admission” are not mine. 


They are in the resolution. The implication is 
that, if we do not accept this “all or nothing” de- 
mand, the Soviet Union is ready to use the veto 
again in the Security Council. It would thus 
again be abusing the voting privilege given to five 
nations in the expectation that it would be used 
only in exceptional circumstances. 

The draft resolution submitted by the Soviet 
Union not only flouts the spirit of the charter. It 
is also in clear violation of the advisory opinion 
of the International Court of Justice of May 28, 
1948.4 

What is the practical effect of the proposal of 
the Soviet Union? It arbitrarily lumps together 
two states which, by every test, meet the charter 
specifications with two other political entities 
which, it is generally conceded, do not meet the 
standards of the charter. It couples the Republics 
of Korea and Viet-Nam, which on numerous oc- 
casions have been endorsed for admission by heavy 
majorities in the General Assembly and the Se- 
curity Council, with North Korea and North Viet- 
Nam, which have never been found qualified either 
by the Assembly or by the Security Council. 

In my earlier intervention, Mr. Chairman, I 
pointed out why, in the opinion of my Govern- 
ment, the Republics of Korea and Viet-Nam are 
fully qualified for membership in the United 
Nations. Many other delegates have clearly set 
forth the reasons why their governments have 
arrived at a like conclusion. The Soviet proposal 
makes it necessary to examine the claims put for- 
ward on behalf of North Korea and North Viet- 


U.N. doe. A/SPC/L.9. Under the Soviet proposal the 
General Assembly would request the Security Council, 
“having regard to the general opinion that the composi- 
tion of the United Nations should be as universal as 
possible, to reconsider the applications of the Democratic 
People’s Republic of Korea, the Republic of Korea, the 
Democratic Republic of Viet-Nam and South Viet-Nam 
with a view to recommending the simultaneous admission 
of all these states to membership in the United Nations.” 

* In its advisory opinion the Court said, in effect, that 
a member of the United Nations called upon to express it- 
self on the admission of an applicant state was not 
juridically entitled to make its consent dependent on con- 
ditions not expressly provided by the membership article 
of the charter. 
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Nam. It is true that we know very little about 
these areas because the familiar Communist bar- 
riers to information seal them off from contact 
with the free world. But what we do know is 
certainly not reassuring. In fact, there is every 
reason to consider them not as states in the juridi- 
cal sense of the term, but as some sort of Com- 
munist political entity standing in a subordinate 
relationship to Moscow or Peiping, or both. 

How do they meet the requirements of article 4 
of the charter? 


Communist Regimes in North Korea and North 
Viet-Nam 

Let us first consider North Korea. Since the 
nature and policies of the North Korean regime 
have frequently been discussed in this Assembly 
and in other bodies of the United Nations, I will 
merely touch upon the following important and 
well-established facts. First, the U.S.S.R., which 
occupied the northern zone of Korea in 1945, never 
permitted the unification of Korea through 
nationwide democratic elections under United 
Nations observation, as called for in the General 
Assembly resolution of November 1947. Second, 
the Soviet authorities excluded the United Na- 
tions Temporary Commission on Korea from the 
northern zone. Thirdly, the structure of this re- 
gime has differed hardly at all from the Soviet 
occupation regime. Many of the leaders of the 
regime, as has often been pointed out in discus- 
sions in the United Nations, are Soviet citizens. 
Fourthly, the North Korean regime was set up in 
defiance of the United Nations; it has been guilty 
of aggression which had to be repelled by United 
Nations military action. Fifthly, since the ces- 
sation of those hostilities, it has engaged in an 
ominous military buildup in violation of the pro- 
visions of the Armistice Agreement. 

The regime in North Viet-Nam likewise had its 
origins in subversion and violence. Ever since 
it came into being, its activities, overt and covert, 
have constituted a serious threat to the security 
and happiness of its neighbors to the south and 
west. Clearly it is not a peace-loving state. 

This Communist regime fails to fulfill the re- 
quirements of article 4 of the charter. 

First, in 1958 and 1954 the Communist Viet 
Minh forces invaded Laos and in 1954 menaced its 
capital city, Luang Prabang. 
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Second, the North Vietnamese Communists 
have flagrantly interfered in the internal affairs 
of Laos. This provoked the Prime Minister of 
Laos on June 20, 1956, to complain about such 
acts of interference as the presence of Viet Minh 
cadres and the supply of arms and ammunition 
to those units. 

Third, the Vietnamese Communists have im- 
ported voluminous quantities of arms across the 
Chinese frontier. This was vividly stated by the 
British Government in a diplomatic note sent 
to Moscow and released to the press in April of 
last year. It said, “The Viet Minh Army has 
been so greatly strengthened by the embodiment 
and the re-equipment of irregular forces that, 
instead of the seven divisions in existence in July 
1954, there are now not less than twenty.” This 
striking contrast of military expansion in the 
North and the withdrawal and reduction of mili- 
tary forces in the South speaks for itself. 

Fourth, the Vietnamese Communists still show 
utter disregard for human rights. For example, 
only 2 months ago, according to the Hanoi radio 
itself, uprisings took place in North Viet-Nam. 
Villagers protested against the so-called “land 
reform” decrees imposed by the Communist re- 
gime and tried to seek refuge in South Viet-Nam. 
Several thousand troops with armored cars and 
heavy weapons moved into the area, crushing these 
gatherings of unarmed men and women. Yet the 
United Nations is asked to admit this northern 
puppet regime as a peace-loving state! 

In neither North Viet-Nam nor North Korea 
has there been anything that could by any stretch 
of the imagination be called free elections. Yet 
we do have a striking demonstration of how the 
people of North Viet-Nam and North Korea feel 
about their Communist masters. That is shown 
by the action of the refugees, now numbering into 
the millions, who have fled from their homes to 
areas of the free world. This mass flight of des- 
perate human beings, braving enormous dangers, 
is a clear repudiation of their regimes. 

It is significant, Mr. Chairman, that even those 
delegates who spoke in favor of the Soviet pro- 
posal have not submitted any facts which warrant 
this committee in holding that either North Viet- 
Nam or North Korea are peace-loving states or 
accept the obligations contained in the charter. 
Nor have they submitted any facts which would 
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warrant the United Nations in judging that these 
states are either able or willing to carry out the 
obligations of the charter. We submit that they 
failed to do so because there are no such facts. 
Their complete silence on this point gives eloquent 
evidence of their inability to muster any facts in 
support of the eligibility of these two puppet 
states. Neither North Viet-Nam nor North Korea 
has the necessary qualifications for membership 
in the United Nations. 

The delegate from the Soviet Union tries to 
make it appear that we contend that the test is 
whether or not the economic or social character of 
the applicant is to our liking. We, of course, make 
no such contention. What we do contend is that 
the applicant must have the qualifications specified 
in article 4 of the charter. 


Question of Unification 

In the course of his speech the Soviet delegate 
declared that the problem to be solved is the unifi- 
cation of Korea and Viet-Nam. He then said that 
the only solution to this problem lies in the ac- 
ceptance of the proposal contained in his draft 
resolution. I submit that such action would have 
precisely the opposite effect from what the Soviet 
delegate would have us believe. The United Na- 
tions would by its action not only sacrifice the 
fundamental principles of the charter, it would 
also perpetuate and give its blessing to the tragic 
division of these two nations. We must not forget 
that this division was caused by, and has been 
maintained by, Communist defiance and contempt 
for the United Nations. Only in the encourage- 
ment of peace-loving and democratic forms of gov- 
ernment lies the way toward the eventual solution 
of the problem of unification. 

Were the Soviet argument to prevail, it would 
enable the U.S.S.R. to prevent the United Nations 
from admitting to membership any state that it 
had succeeded in splintering. The argument is 
that the mere existence of the puppet regime which 
it has created—even though totally lacking in 
qualifications for membership—prevents the ad- 
mission of the peace-loving, qualified state. Who 
can honestly claim that the denial of membership 
to these qualified states that we are now consider- 
ing will hasten unification? The fact is, we be- 
lieve, that denial of such membership will perpet- 
uate existing conditions and that granting admis- 
sion to them in accordance with the principles 
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of the United Nations will hasten unification. 

Mr. Chairman, in the light of all these facts, it 
is no wonder that virtually no state outside the 
Communist orbit has seen fit to extend recognition 
to the regimes of North Korea and North Viet- 
Nam. By the same token, it appears to us un- 
thinkable that these two countries should be pro- 
posed for membership in the United Nations. For 
this reason my delegation has opposed, and will 
continue to oppose, their applications. My dele- 
gation will vote against their admission. 

The arguments which I have advanced above 
are also pertinent to the draft resolution tabled 
yesterday by India and Syria.® This resolution, 
which recalls the Tenth General Assembly’s reso- 
lution 918 of December 8, 1955,° would have this 
Committee and the General Assembly take no 
stand on the membership question this year but 
would leave the matter entirely in the hands of 
the Security Council. This is more than a proce- 
dural resolution. In effect, this proposal reduces 
all the applicants, regardless of their past his- 
tory and present qualifications, to the same foot- 
ing. This is substantive, not procedural. 

I submit that such an action would do grave in- 
justice to the Republics of Korea and Viet-Nam. 
These two countries—and only these two of all 
the applicants mentioned here—have repeatedly 
been found qualified for membership in the United 
Nations by the General Assembly and the Security 
Council. In 1955, because of then existing con- 
siderations involving the admission of other quali- 
fied applicants, the Tenth General Assembly de- 
cided to refrain from pressing the applications 
of the Republics of Viet-Nam and Korea at that 
time. That was resolution 918 of the Tenth Gen- 
eral Assembly adopted on December 8, 1955. I 
am not ignoring it. On the contrary, I am spe- 
cifically referring to it. As the representative of 
the U.S.S.R. said, the General Assembly then felt 
that it was “untimely” to act on these two appli- 
cations at that time. But the circumstances which 
caused this restraint do not exist today. They 
certainly did not wipe out the past endorsements 
of the Assembly nor raise to respectability coun- 
tries which have never been found qualified for 
membership. In all fairness to the two small and 
courageous Republics of Korea and Viet-Nam we 
should reaffirm our previous findings in their cases 


5U.N. doc. A/SPC/L.12. 
° BULLETIN of Dec. 26, 1955, p. 1069. 
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and should thereby let them and the world know 
that we have not abandoned them. 

Mr. Chairman, representatives of the Soviet 
Union and of India and Syria have indicated that 
they will ask that their respective resolutions be 
given priority over the resolutions previously sub- 
mitted by the 13 powers on the subject of member- 
ship for the Republics of Korea and Viet-Nam. 
For the reasons which I have set forth earlier, we 
firmly oppose the admission of the North Korean 
and North Viet-Nam regimes. Likewise, we op- 
pose giving priority to the Soviet draft resolu- 
tion. For the reasons which we and other co- 
sponsors of the 13-power draft resolution have 
stated, we believe that the General Assembly 
should be given the opportunity of reaffirming its 
belief that the Republics of Korea and Viet-Nam 
should be admitted to membership. For that rea- 
son we oppose giving priority to the draft resolu- 
tion proposed by India. Instead, we ask that the 
normal order be followed and a vote be held first 
on the two resolutions submitted by the 138 
powers.’ 


U.S. Makes Final 1956 Payment 
to U.N. Refugee Fund 


U.S./U.N. press release 2606 


The U.S. Representative to the United Nations, 
Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., on February 1 trans- 
mitted to the Secretary-General a check for $259,- 
486, which is the final contribution toward the U.S. 
pledge of $1,300,000 to the United Nations Ref- 
ugee Fund for the calendar year 1956. The U.S. 
pledge to this fund was subject to the limitation 
that the U.S. contribution would be at the rate of 
one-third of all government contributions. 

In addition the United States has given a total 
of $5 million to the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations for emergency assistance to Hun- 
garian refugees. Of this amount $1 million was 
presented on November 13 and $4 million on De- 
cember 17, 1956. 


*On Jan. 30 the Special Political Committee approved 
the two 13-power draft resolutions supporting admission 
of the Republics of Korea and Viet-Nam and rejected the 
Soviet-sponsored draft resolution. A motion to give 
priority to the India-Syria proposal was rejected at the 
start of the voting, and the sponsors did not press for 
a vote on the resolution. 
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Current Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Finance 
Agreement relating to the disposition of certain German 
assets in Thailand. Signed at Bangkok January 31, 
1957. Entered into force January 31, 1957. 
Signatures: France, Thailand, United Kingdom, United 
States. 


Fur Seals 
Interim convention on conservation of North Pacific fur 
seals. Signed at Washington February 9, 1957. Enters 
into force on date of deposit of the fourth instrument 
of ratification, and thereupon article IX, paragraphs 
1 and 2, shall be deemed operative from June 1, 1956, 
provided the parties have fulfilled certain conditions 
specified in the convention. 
Signatures: Canada, Japan, Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, United States. 


BILATERAL 


Germany 
Agreement relating to offshore procurement. Signed at 
Sonn April 4, 1955. 
Entered into force: February 7, 1957 (date of deposit 
of instrument of ratification by the Federal Re- 
public). 


Greece 

Agreement amending the agricultural commodities agree- 
ment of August 8, 1956 (TIAS 3633), by providing for 
purchase of evaporated milk and cheese. Effected by 
exchange of notes at Athens January 8 and 25, 1957. 
Entered into force January 25, 1957. 

Agreement concerning financial arrangements for the fur- 
nishing of supplies and services to naval vessels. Ef- 
fected by exchange of notes at Athens January 18 and 
19, 1957. Enters into force April 19, 1957. 


Haiti 

Agreement for emergency drought assistance under title 
II, Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance 
Act of 1954 (68 Stat. 454, 457). Effected by exchange 
of notes at Port-au-Prince December 26 and 28, 1956. 
Entered into force December 28, 1956. 


Honduras 
Convention for the avoidance of double taxation and pre- 
vention of fiscal evasion with respect to taxes on in- 
come. Signed at Washington June 25, 1956. 
Ratifications exchanged: February 6, 1957. 
Entered into force: February 6, 1957, with effect on and 
after January 1, 1957 (the first day of the year in 
which exchange of ratifications took place). 


Iran 

Agreement amending the surplus agricultural commodi- 
ties agreement of February 20, 1956 (TIAS 3506). Ef- 
fected by exchange of notes at Washington January 29 
and 30, 1957. Entered into force January 30, 1957. 
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Agricultural commodities agreement under title I of the 
Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act, as 
amended (68 Stat. 454, 455; 69 Stat. 44, 721). Effected 
by exchange of notes at Washington January 30, 1957. 
Entered into force January 30, 1957. 


Liberia 

Agreement for transfer of certain property located at 
Roberts Field to Liberia. Effected by exchange of notes 
at Washington April 19, 1955, August 21 and Septem- 
ber 22, 1956. Entered into force January 4, 1957. 


Philippines 

Agreement providing for duty-free entry into the Philip- 
pines and exemption from internal taxation of relief 
supplies and packages. Effected by exchange of notes 
at Manila April 29, 1954, and October 18, 1956. Entered 
into force October 18, 1956. 





DEPARTMENT AND FOREIGN SERVICE 








Appointments 

Wiley T. Buchanan as Chief of Protocol, effective Feb- 
ruary 4. For biographic details, see press release 15 
dated January 11. 


Consular Agencies 

A consular agency was established at Las Palmas— 
Santa Cruz de Tenerife in the Canary Islands on October 
12, 1956. 





PUBLICATIONS 





Recent Releases 


For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Address 
requests direct to the Superintendent of Documents, ex- 
cept in the case of free publications, which may be ob- 
tained from the Department of State. 


The Secretaries of State—Portraits and Biographical 
Sketches. Pub. 6402. Department and Foreign Service 
Series 58. 124 pp. $1. 

A publication making available for the first time repro- 
ductions of the portraits of the Secretaries of State from 
Thomas Jefferson through John Foster Dulles. The re- 
productions are arranged chronologically according to the 
terms of service of the Secretaries, and each reproduction 
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is accompanied by a biographical sketch of the Secretary 
and a brief statement regarding the artist and the por- 
trait. 


Pub. 6419. International 
25 pp. 15¢. 


Educational Exchange Grants. 
Information and Cultural Series 52. 


A pamphlet containing information concerning the Inter- 
national Educational Exchange Program, a program 
which enables citizens of the United States to visit other 
countries and foreign nationals to come to this country 
for purposes of study, teaching, conducting research, ete. 
Educational exchanges are awarded annually to about 
6,000 persons from more than 70 countries. 


Pub. 6420. Department and 
22 pp. 10¢. 


A pamphlet containing information about our highest 
ranking diplomatic official, the American Ambassador. 


The American Ambassador. 
Foreign Service Series 60. 


The U.S. Department of State Offers Career Opportuni- 
ties. Pub. 6424. Department and Foreign Service Series 
62. 20 pp. Limited distribution. 


A pamphlet containing outlines of the requirements for 
employment in the Department of State and the Foreign 
Service and the manner in which appointments are made. 


Treaties in Force—A List of Treaties and Other Inter- 
national Agreements of the United States. Pub. 6427. 
250 pp. $1.25. 

A list of treaties and other international agreements of 
the United States on record in the Department of State 
on October 31, 1956, which had not expired by their terms 
or Which had not been denounced by the parties, replaced 
or superseded by other agreements, or otherwise defi- 
nitely terminated. 


Middle East Proposals. Pub. 6440. Near and Middle 
Eastern Series 22. 28 pp. 15¢. 

Message to Congress by President Eisenhower, January 
5, 1957; and statement by Secretary of State Dulles be 
fore the House Committee on Foreign Affairs, January 7, 
1957. 

Defense—Loan of Vessels to Portugal. 
5 pp. 5¢. 

Agreement between the United States of America and 


Portugal. Exchange of notes—Signed at Lisbon Novem- 
ber 7, 1956. Entered into force November 7, 1956. 


Surplus Agricultural Commodities. TIAS 3682. 4pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
Spain, supplementing agreement of March 5, 1956, as 
supplemented—Signed at La Toja September 15, 1956. 
Entered into force September 15, 1956. 


Surplus Agricultural Commodities. TIAS 3683. 4pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
Spain, supplementing agreement of March 5, 1956, as sup- 
plemented—Signed at La Toja September 15, 1956. En- 
tered into force September 15, 1956. 


TIAS 3681. 


Mutual Defense Assistance in Indochina. TIAS 3693. 


15 pp. 10¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
Cambodia, France, Laos, and Viet-Nam, amending annex 
A to agreement of December 23, 1950, as amended. Ex- 
change of notes—Dated at Saigon June 5 and 20, 1953; 
Vientiane June 5 and July 16, 1953; Phnom Penh June 5 
and July 30, 1953; Saigon June 5 and September 7, 1953. 
Entered into force September 7, 1953; operative retroac- 
tively July 1, 1953. 
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February 25, 1957 


Asia. Meeting the Threat of Communism in the 


Far East (Robertson) 


Atomic Energy. Euratom Committee Proposes 
Fuel Program for Europe (White House an- 
nouncement, text of communique) reer 


Brazil. Agreement With Brazil Concerning Guided 
Missiles Facility (text of U.S. note) R 


China 

Meeting the Threat of Communism in the Far East 
(Robertson). . : 

Secretary Dulles’ New s Conference of February 5 5. 


Communism. Meeting the Threat of Communism 
in the Far East (Robertson) ee ar 


Department and Foreign Service 
Appointments (Buchanan) 
Consular Agencies , 


Economic Affairs 

Eximbank Loan to Honduras for Inter-American 
Highway . ; 

Industrialization of Underdeveloped 
(Hoffman) 

License Regulations Eased on. Exports of "Tech- 
nical Data 

The 1956 International Ww h eat Agreement 
(Highby) . . * 

Secretary Dulles’ News Conference of February 5 Be. 

Tax Convention With Honduras Enters Into Force . 

United States and Poland To Hold Economic 
Talks ‘ e e P. 

Europe. Euratom Committee Sani Fuel Pro- 
gram for Europe (White House announcement, 
text of communique) iS Coe Ne 


Countries 


Honduras 

Eximbank Loan to Honduras for Inter-American 
Highway . 

Tax Convention With Honduras Enters Into Force P 


Israel 

General Assembly Adopts Two Resolutions on Mid- 
dle East Question (Lodge, texts of resolutions) 

Secretary Dulles’ News Conference of February 5 


Japan. Secretary Dulles’ News Conference of 
February 5 ea eer ee 
Korea. U.N. Special Political Committee Recom- 


mends Admission of Republics of Korea and Viet- 
Nam (Greenbaum) Se tet aly a ns ues te 
Mexico. Mexico: — and Progress 
(Rubottom ) 5 a aes Ne ABE treat seine 
Middle East 
General Assembly Adopts Two Resolutions on Mid- 
dle East Question (Lodge, texts of resolutions) 
Secretary Dulles’ News Conference of February 5 . 
Military Affairs. Agreement With Brazil Concern- 
ing Guided Missiles Facility (text of U.S. note) 
Mutual Security. Agreement With Brazil Concern- 
ing Guided Missiles Facility (text of U.S. note) 
Poland. United States and Poland To Hold Eco- 
nomic Talks . . 


Publications. Recent Releases 


Refugees. U.S. Makes Final 1956 Payment to U.N. 
Refugee Fund 


Saudi Arabia. Visit of King Saud of Saudi Arabia 
(text of communique, Eisenhower, Al-Saud) 


Spain. Consular Agency in Canary Islands 
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Treaty Information 

Agreement With Brazil Concerning Guided Missiles 
Facility (text of U.S. note) be othe Cah ocd anes 

Current Actions 

The 1956 International Whe a t A g r eement 
(Highby) . 

Tax Conv ention “With 
Force ar 


U.S.S.R. 
(White) 

United Nations 

General Assembly Adopts Two Resolutions on 
Middle East rer (Lodge, texts of resolu- 
tions) 

Industrialization ‘of Underdeveloped _ Countries 
(Hoffman) 

U. N. Special Political Committee Recommends Ad- 
mission of Republics of Korea and Viet-Nam 
(Greenbaum) . 

U. > Makes Final 1956. Payment to UN. Refugee 

ind. . 


Viet-Nam. U.N. sessed setatingt: Committee sie 
ommends Admission of a" of Korea and 
Viet-Nam (Greenbaum) Se SG Sal ate 


Honduras “Enters | Into 


Soviet Expulsion of “US. Attachés 


Name Index 


Al-Saud, Saud ibn Abd al-Aziz 
Briggs, Ellis O . 
Buchanan, Wiley T 
Dulles, Secretary ‘ 
Eisenhower, President . 
Greenbaum, Edward S . 
Highby, L. I oe is 
Hoffman, PaulG . 
Lewis, William S . 

Lodge, Henry Cabot, Jr 
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Rubottom, Roy R., Jr 
Uffelman, Paul R . 
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Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: February 4-10 


Department of State, Washington 25, D. C. 


January 25 and 47 of January 31. 


*Not printed. 
+Held for a later issue of the BULLETIN. 





Releases may be obtained from the News Division, 


Press releases issued prior to February 4 which 
appear in this issue of the BULLETIN are Nos. 39 of 


No. Date Subject 
*50 2/4 Buchanan sworn in as Chief of Protocol. 
$51 2/4 Renegotiation of Canadian tariff conces- 
sion on potatoes. 
52 2/5 Robertson: “Meeting the Communist 
Threat in the Far East.” 
53 2/5 Dulles: news conference. 
*54 2/6 McCollum sworn in as Deputy Adminis- 
trator of SCA. 
55 2/7 Economic talks with Poland. 
*56 2/7 Reinhardt nominated Counselor. 
7o7 2/8 Reply to Swiss request concerning Inter- 
handel. 
58 2/8 Communique on EURATOM. 
59 2/8 Tax convention with Honduras. 
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THE SECRETARIES OF STATE .. . 


Portraits and Biographical Sketches 


This publication is based on a collection of portraits of Secre- 
; taries of State which the Department of State has been accumulat- 
; ing since 1861. It makes available for the first time reproduc- 
ee iL. tions of the portraits in this collection. The reproductions— 
p artment 1 which are in black and white—are arranged chronologically ac- 
vu cording to the terms of service of the Secretaries of State. Each 
: reproduction is accompanied by a biographical sketch of the 
Secretary and by a note regarding the artist and the portrait. 


The publication includes also three appendixes—the first relat- 

0 ing to Secretaries of State ad interim, the second consisting of 
notes regarding other portraits belonging to the Department of 

State, and the third consisting of a chronological list of Presidents 

of the United States, Secretaries of State, and Secretaries of 


State ad interim. 
tate The Secretaries of State: Portraits and Biographical Sketches 
may be purchased from the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., for $1 a copy. 


Publication 6402 $1 


To: Supt. of Documents | 
Govt. Printing Office Please send me . - . copies of The Secretaries of State: Portraits and 


Washington 25, D.C. i Biographical Sketches. 
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